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The  History  of  the  Netherlands.  By  Thomas  Colley 
Grattan.  (Cabinet  Cyclopiedia,  Vol.  X.)  London. 
Longman  and  Co.  1830. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  comprises  at  present 
nearly  all  the  provinces  which,  under  the  same  title,  were 
ceded  by  Charles' V.,  on  his  abdication,  to  his  son  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  The  internal  wars  excited  by  the  latter 
monarch’s  attempts  to  introduce  the  Spanish  Iiujuisition 
into  these  lands,  occasioned  a  separation  between  the 
southern  and  northern  provinces  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  the  different  forms  and  spirit  of  government, 
and  different  characters  of  the  neighbouring  and  kindred 
nations  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  render  a  short  review 
of  their  history  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of 
their  present  relations. 

The  Netherlands  were,  at  the  period  of  Philip’s  acces¬ 
sion,  from  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry, 
the  richest  portion  of  his  inheritance.  Art,  science,  and 
literature,  were  there  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
bigotry  of  their  monarch  showed  itself  earliest,  and  with 
most  turbulence,  in  the  provinces  south  of  the  Rhine ; 
hut  soon  spread  over  the  whole  country.  The  southern 
provinces,  destitute  of  any  definite  purpose,  and  incapable  j 
of  union,  fell  back,  one  by  one,  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  ; 
from  whose  hands  they  subsequently  passed  into  those  of  j 
Austria.  The  northern  provinces,  chiefly  through  the  i 
influence  exercised  over  them  by  the  manly  spirit  of  | 
William  of  Orange,  presented  a  more  organised  resistance 
to  the  Spaniard,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  1 
achieved .  their  independence.  The  constitution  which  j 
they  adopted  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  compromise,  on 
the  one  hand,  between  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Seven 
Provinces  composing  the  Republic,  on  the  other,  between 
the  gratitude  which  all  of  them  felt  to  be  due  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  their  fears  of  its  power.  Each 
state  retained  the  exclusive  management  of  its  own  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  and  adhered  bigotedly  to  its  old  laws  and 
forms  of  administering  justice.  The  transactions  of  the 
united  republic — hostile  or  friendly — with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  were  managed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
different  states,  each  having  only  one  vote.  The  office  of 
^dtholder  was  virtually  heritable  in  the  family  of 
/range,  but  its  functions  and  privileges  were  vaguely 
efined.  This  interim  constitution-^for  it  deserves  no  bet¬ 
ter  name— enjoyed  a  much  longer  existence  than  could 
avebeen  predicated  from  its  natural  weakness,  supported 
partly  by  the  virtue  of  its  rulers,  and  partly  by  the  enmity 
®  its  neighbours  towards  each  other. 

By  the  permanent  separation  of  Belgium  from  IIol- 
.  ^d,  some  original  peculiiu’ities  were  heightened  into 
juore  marked  difference,  and  some  new  ones  were  evolved. 

,  ^'’^Publican  institutions  of  the  latter  country  represseil 
®  spirit  of  aristocratic  refinement,  while  the  almost 
usively  maritime  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  served 
to  exaggerate  the  rudeness  of  manners  superinduced 
F  that  circumstance.  As  a  nation  of  merchants,  they 


were  purse-proud ;  that  is,  capable  of  any  expenditure 
which  was  likely  to  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  other 
nations,  or  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  yet,  in  their  daily 
avocations,  careful,  and  even  penurious  in  their  habits. 
Accustomed  from  infancy  to  struggle  with  the  elements, 
they  were  insensible  to  danger ;  but  there  was  no  tone  of 
romance  in  their  character,  no  love  of  war  for  its  excite¬ 
ment,  or  the  glory  to  be  obtained  by  it.  Intellectua'l 
exertion  had  taken  the  direction  of  theologic.al  controversy 
and  the  investigation  of  general  jurisprudence.  These 
topics  were  not,  until  very  lately,  emancipated  from  the 
fetters  of  the  Latin  language  ;  and  the  neglect  into  which 
the  mother  tongue  fell  by  this  means,  at  once  excluded 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  from  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  and  deprived  them  of  the  softening  power,  in¬ 
sensibly  exercised  over  a  people’s  mind  by  the  general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  a  refined  dialect.  The  jiolitical  arrangements, 
which  left  to  the  body  of  the  people  the  exercise  of  duties 
which  elsewhere  devolved  upon  the  government,  ne¬ 
cessarily  called  into  existence  a  strong  body  of  prac¬ 
tical  talent.  The  dampness  of  their  climate  rendered 
an  attention  to  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings  so  indis¬ 
pensable,  that  it  became,  to  a  striking  degree,  a  feature 
in  the  Dutch  character.  The  necessity^  of  conciliating 
all  classes,  had  introduced  toleration  of  every  kind  of 
religious  belief.  All  these  circumstances,  operating  upon 
a  rather  phlegmatic  national  temperament,  contributeil 
to  render  the  Dutch  a  very  peculiar  people.  ^ 

The  conipiest  of  the  Belgians  by  their  former  mastery 
had  re-established  the  old  superstition  in  all  its  power, 
and  checked  the  free  play  of  the  human  mind.  The 
Austrian  Netherlands,  no  longer  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  sunk  into  the  character  of  a  colony.  The  higJi 
commercial  rank  which  they  had  attained,  could  not  he 
altogether  t;iken  from  them,  but  their  enterprise  was 
checked  and  disheartened,  and  their  industry  decayed. 
National  spirit  disappeared  with  national  independence  ; 
and  what  accomplishments  were  cultivated  by  persons  in 
easy  circumstances,  were  copied  in  a  servile  manner  from 
the  fashionable  circles  of  France.  The  dialects  of  the 
different  provinces  were  regarded  as  vulgar  patois,  and 
French  became  the  exclusive  langiuige  of  all  who  aspired 
to  be  considered  as  ranking  above  the  mere  vulgar.  Witk 
all  these  disadvantages,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  most 
parts  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  industry  of  the 
peasantry  and  manufacturers,  diffused  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  opulence  and  comfort  thnuigh  the  C4Hjntry.  The 
inhabitants  were  of  a  lively  and  susc4*ptible  temperament, 
more  akin  to  their  French,  than  their  Dutch  neighbours. 

Such  were  the  almost  incompatible  tempers  of  two  na- 
j  tions,  who  were,  in  1815,  ordained,  by  the  high  fiat  ot 
I  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  be  incorporated  into  one.  Bi^t 
!  there  were  vet  other  sources  of  mutual  dislike.  They 
were  inhabitants  of  adjoining  territories,  and  it  is  an 
axiom  in  moral  and  political  science,  that  neighbours  are 
always  inimically  disposed.  Moreover,  the  Frince  ot 
Orange  was  identified  by  the  history  of  two  centuries 
and  a  h.alf  with  the  Dutch  nation,  while,  in  Belgium,, he 
!  was  a  foreigner.  The  Dutch,  on  their  first  rising  agaiijst 
'  Napoleon,  had  spontaneously  called  upon  him  to  be  their 
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sovereign— the  Belgians  had  never  once  thought  about  French  code  is  still  acknowledged.  As  in  France,  the 

him.  The  priests,  and  the  old  aristocracy,  wished  to  justice  of  peace  courts  pronounce  in  civil  and  police  qnes 

return  undei*  the  wing  of  Austria, — the  class  of  wealthy  tions  of  minor  importance.  In  the  country,  the  jurisdic* 
commoners,  which  had  risen  into  consequence  during  the  tion  of  a  justice  of  peace  extends  over  a  whole  canton* 
incorporation  of  Belgium  with  France,  wished  to  remain  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  cities,  the  numher  of  these 
a  portion  of  that  kingdom  ;  but  into  the  heads  of  neither  officers  is  in  proportion  to  the  numher  of  inhahitants 
party  had  the  idea  entered  of  submitting  themselves  to  In  every  province  there  is  a  civil  court,  which  judges  in 
the  sway  of  William  I.  of  Holland.  The  powers,  how-  appeals  from  the  tribunals  of  the  justices,  and  in  matters 
ever,  who  composed  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  jealous  which  are  of  too  much  value  to  come  within  their  juris- 
of  the  ambition  of  France,  (no  wonder,  while  they  were  diction  ;  and  a  criminal  court.  There  are  also  “  Chainbres 
still  smarting  from  its  effects,)  and  wished  to  see  some  de  Commerce”  in  twenty-eight  of  the  Avealthier  cities, 
more  powerful  state  upon  its  northern  frontier,  than  There  are  three  supreme  courts,  which  decide  in  all 
the  numerous  petty  principalities  that  lie  along  the  cases,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  without  admitting  of  fur- 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  After  this,  attempt  to  sketch  the  ther  appeal.  The  supreme  court  at  the  Hague  for  the 
character  of  the  two  hostile  nations  who  were  intrusted  seven  northern  provinces  ;  the  supreme  court  at  Brus- 
to  the  charge  of  William  of  Orange,  we  proceed  to  submit  sels  for  South  Brabant,  East  and  West  Flanders,  Ilain- 
to  the  reader  a  short  account  of  the  organization  of  his  anlt,  and  Antwerp;  the  supreme  court  of  Liege  for  Lim- 
kingdom.  burg,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  To  these  may  be 

The  executive  government  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  added  the  court  of  finance  at  the  Hague,  (for  the  northl 
of  the  monarch  ;  the  legislative  power  he  shares  with  the  erri  provinces  alone,)  and  the  military  court  at  Utrecht, 
States-general,  which  consist  of  two  Chambers.  The  first  to  Avhich  the  military  and  seamen  are  subject  without 
Chamber  is  composed  of  from  forty  to  sixty  members,  each  appeal. 

of  whom  must  have  attained  his  fortieth  year.  Every  'J'he  minister  of  the  interior  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
member  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  appointment  is  departmental  organization  of  the  country.  Under  him 
for  life.  The  president  is  chosen  by  the  Chamber  at  the  stands  a  governor  at  the  head  c»f  every  province,  except 
beginning  of  every  session.  The  second  Chamber  contains  Holland,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  extent,  is  divided 
one  hundred  and  six  delegates  from  the  seventeen  provinces  into  two  governments — North  and  South  Holland.  The 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  four  from  the  Grand-Duchy  of  provinces  are  subdivided  into  arrondissemens,  each  of 
Luxemburg.  The  number  of  delegates  sent  by  each  which  stands  under  the  superintendence  of  a  commissary 
province  is  in  proportion  to  its  population.  They  are  or  intendant.  The  different  commoners  have  magistrates, 
elected  by  the  States  of  each  province,  from  their  own  termed  in  the  north,  Biirgermeister,  and  in  the  south, 
body.  The  States  of  a  province  consist  of  deputies  from  Maires.  The  governors  are  assisted  in  the  discharge  of 
the  three  orders  of  each — the  nobility,  the  burghers,  and  their  office  by  the  provincial  states  ;  the  maires  by  their 
the  peasantry.  The  members  of  the  second  Chamber  ot  town-councils.  Each  of  these  provincial  dignitaries 
the  States  general  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  one-third  makes  his  report  immediately  to  the  minister, 
of  their  number  go  out  yearly  in  rotation.  The  king  The  minister  of  Avar  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  army, 
nominates  the  president  of  this  Chamber  from  a  list  of  which  varies  in  numher  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
three,  which  it  presents  to  him.  The  king  has  the  men,  without  reckoning  the  militia.  The  army,  with 
initiative  of  all  laws  ;  any  suggestion  of  a  new  law  to  the  exception  of  a  small  body  of  Swiss,  and  some  troops 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  Chambers,  must  originate  in  the  from  Nassau,  consists  exclusively  of  native  Netherland- 
second.  In  it  also  the  budget  is  discussed  once  in  eA^ery  ers ;  and  is  kept  up  by  the  conscription.  The  kingdom 
ten  years.  is  divided  into  six  commandos,  Avhose  seats  are,  Utrecht, 

The  king  manages  the  affairs  of  state  by  means  of  his  Deventer,  Ghent,  AntAverp,  Maestricht,  and  Namur.  Up- 
councils  and  ministers.  He  has  a  council  of  state,  con-  wards  of  fifty  fortresses,  some  of  them  the  strongest  in 
slating  of  four-and- twenty  members,  for  extraordinary  Europe,  form  a  triple  line  of  defence  along  the  land- 
€>ccasions,  and  a  cjibinet  council,  to  Avhich  only  his  minis-  Avard  frontiers.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom 
ters  and  the  secretary  of  state  have  access,  for  the  general  can  also  be  inundated,  Avith  a  view  to  oppose  a  barrier 
routine  of  business.  The  ministers  are  seven  in  number  :  to  an  invading  enemy.  The  arms  and  munition  of  the 
—the  minister  of  justice,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  army  are  all  of  home  manufacture. 

the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  minister  of  Avar,  the  The  minister  of  marine  manages  the  affairs  of  the  royal 
minister  of  the  marine,  the  minister  of  finance,  and  the  navy,  which  consists  of  about  ninety-three  sail,  of  w'hich 
minister  of  the  water  and  other  public  Avorks.  To  these  thirty  are  in  active  service  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
may  be  added  the  commissary-general,  to  whom  is  in-  colonies.  The  rest  are  distributed  in  the  ports  of  the 
trusted  the  control  of  the  public  institutions  for  education.  Texel  and  the  Maas.  The  coast  is  divided  into  three  de- 
There  are  al^  some  “  Chefs  dedepartement,”  for  managing  partments — that  of  the  Zuiderzee,  which  has  its  head 
certain  details  of  business  which  do  not  exactly  belong  to  stations  at  Amsterdam,  Medenblick,  and  Nieuwediep, 
the  province  of  any  minister  ;  such  as,  trade  and  the  that  of  the  Maas  at  HelA’^oetsluys  and  Rotterdam ; 
colonies,  the  posts,  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro-  that  of  the  Scheld  at  Vliessingen. 
testant  churches,  &c«  The  ministry  and  council  of  state  The  minister  of  water-Avorks  sounds  strange  to 
accompany  the  ^king  at  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  which  English  ear  ;  but  the  importance  of  his  office  is  appR^^^d 
are  the  two  capitals  of  the  kingdom.  There  are,  how-  Avhen  Ave  are  told  that  the  preserA^ation  of  the  dykes  alone 
ever,  some  subsidiary  offices  of  state,  Avhich  have  a  per-  costs  yearly  twenty  millions  of  guilders.  Ihe 
manent  domicile.  There  is  a  supreme  board  of  control  for  foreign  affairs  has  in  eA’ery  country  nearly  the  sainy 
at  the  Hague,  and  a  board  of  control  at  Brussels  ;  a  duties  to  perform.  We  need  not,  therefore,  take  up  R*”* 
council  of  the  mint  at  Utrecht ;  a  council  of  the  nobles  readers*  time  by  enumerating  them  ;  hut  pass  at  once  to 
at  the  Hague  ;  and  one  or  tAvo  others  of  less  importance,  the  consideration  of  the  office  of  the  general  cominissarj 
The  an*angement  of  the  courts  of  justice,  Avhich  stand  for  the  management  of  public  education,  ami  ot  the  t"R 
under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  that  department,  is  “  chefs”  Avho  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  and  li®* 
ill  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  French.  The  code  testant  churches. 

for  the  United  Netherlands,  Avhich  has  been  many  years  First,  of  the  church.  In  the  southern  proA’inces  the 
preparing,  has  never  jet  been  officially  promulgated.  In  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  called  the  religion  ol  the  state; 
the  meantime,  the  decrees  of  the  judges  are  conformed,  in  the  northern  the  Calvinistic.  In  reality,  however, 
in  the  northern  provinces,  to  the  ohl  municipal  and  pro-  there  is  no  established  church  in  the  sense  which  we  at 
vincial  laws,  with  the  subsidiary  help  of  the  Roman  and  tach  to  the  Avord.  Every  mode  of  belief  is  alike  fr^ 
Cftnon  feudal  systems ;  in  the  southern  provinces  the  and  all  stand  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  ® 
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expended  upon  the  religious  establishments  of  all 
^^communities  in  the  Netherlands  (with  the  exception 
Vthe  Jews)  amounts  to  about  I..  252,056.  The  Re¬ 
formed  and  Catholic  churches,  we  have  already  remark- 
id  stand  each  under  the  management  of  its  own  “  chef 
de  departement.”  The  Walloons  also  stand  under  a  spe¬ 
cial  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  Catholic  church  is 
divided  in  the  Netherlands  into  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Jansenists.  The  former  has  four  bishops,  eight 
vicars  and  arch-priests,  and  three  thousand  and  twenty- 
t\vo  congregations  ;  the  latter,  one  archbishop,  one  bishop, 
and  fifty-four  churches,  with  seventy- four  preachers. 
The  adherents  to  these  two  communities  may  amount  in 
miinber  to  about  three  millions.  The  Reformed  (or 
Calvinistic)  church  is  subdivided,  in  eleven  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  into  forty-four  classes,  containing  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pastorships,  the  duty  of  which 
is  discharged  by  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  preachers.  At  the  head  of  the  Reformed  church  is 
the  general  synod  ;  subordinate  to  which  are  the  provin¬ 
cial  synods,  which,  in  their  turn,  exercise  a  sort  of  super¬ 
intendence  over  the  classes.  The  Remonstrants  have  of  late 
been  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  the 
number  of  its  adherents  nowamounts  to  about  a  million  and 
a  half.  There  are  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  commission 
of  the  Walloons,  fifty  congregations,  w  ith  ninety  preachers. 
The  adherents  of  other  Christian  sects  are  comparatively 
few.  The  Jews,  whose  religious  expenses  alone  are  not 
defrayed  by  the  state,  are  about  eighty  thousand  in  num¬ 
ber;  and  are  divided  into  three  sects,  the  Dutch,  Spa¬ 
nish,  and  Portuguese  Jews. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  Netherlands  stand 
under  the  immediate  control  of  a  commissary-general,  in 
virtue  of  an  article  in  the  charter,  recognising  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people  as  one  of  the  first  cares  of  govern-  j 
inent.  The  sum  annually  expended  for  the  attainment  | 
of  this  object,  the  manner  in  which  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture  is  stated  in  the  budget  does  not  admit  of  our  ascer¬ 
taining.  It  must  amount,  however,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  florins.  This  sum 
supports  elementary  schools,  which  afford  education  to 
633,859  children  ;  colleges,  or  Latin  schools,  attended  by 
7038  boys  ;  and  six  universities,  with  2774  students. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  students  of  theology,  educated 
at  the  various  Catholic  seminaries  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces  ;  and  the  scholars  of  the  military  and  naval 
schools.  Of  the  elementary  schools,  285,  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  are  attended  by 
56,617  pupils  ;  while  90,000  other  children,  coming  under 
the  denomination  of  paupers,  are  received  into  the  other 
schools. 

The  minister  of  finance  raises,  by  means  of  his  subor¬ 
dinate  officers,  the  direct  taxes,  furnishes  the  ministers  of 
the  different  departments  with  the  sums  required  for 
their  estimated  expenditure,  and  manages  the  national 
debt.  Every  province  has  a  director,  under  whom  stand 
an  inspector  and  several  controllers,  whose  business  it  is 
to  collect  the  direct  taxes.  The  sums  collected  are  paid 
into  the  offices  of  the  district-receivers,  who  are  account¬ 
able  to  the  receivers  general  of  the  provinces,  and  they, 
in  turn,  to  the  minister.  The  indirect  taxes  are  collected 
y  a  special  commission  ;  and  one  or  two  institutes  of  the 
•ngdoin,  the  royal  domains,  the  fisheries,  the  post,  &c., 
J'o  ect  their  own  revenue,  and  defray  their  own  expenses, 
n  cpendent  of  the  general  pecuniary  management  of  the 
^untry,  Xhe  average  income  of  the  state  of  the  Nether- 
y  eleven  years,  has  exceeded  eighty-eight 

•  ions  ot  florins.  Its  annual  average  expenditure  has 
^iRewhat  exceeded  this  sum,  amounting,  one  year  with 
another,  to  upwards  of  ninety-eight  millions.  The  iia-  i 
lonal  debt  amounts  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  ' 
^nrins,  and  pays  interest  at  four  per  cent.  | 
^  e  loregoing  sketch,  brief  and  unsatisfactory  as  it 
iflr  ^  Is*  will  serve  to  give  our  readers  a  general  j 
*^of  the  political  organ is«itio|i  of  the  Netherlands.  Our  | 


next  object  is,  to  attempt  to  convey  to  them  an  idea  of 
the  condition,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the  people 
which  constitute  the  state.  The  surface  of  the  United- 
Netherlands  comprises  upwards  of  six  millions  of  bon- 
niers,  of  two  acres  and  a  half  each.  The  ratio  of  un¬ 
productive  land  to  the  productive,  is  less  than  a  fourth. 
The  population  in  1825,  exceeded  six  millions.  The 
northern  districts  are  almost  a  dead  level,  some  of  them 
lying  beneath  the  niveau  of  the  sea.  The  province  of 
Luxemburg  alone,  bordering  upon  France  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Rhine  provinces,  can  be  esteemed  hilly.  The  south¬ 
ern  provinces  are  highly  cultivated,  and  produce  more 
corn  than  is  required  for  the  support  of  their  dense  po¬ 
pulation.  On  the  other  hand,  Friesland  and  Groningen 
alone,  of  the  northern  provinces,  cultivate  enough  of 
grain  to  supply  their  own  wants.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
is  pursued  with  success  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
]n*ovinces.  Holland  and  Friesland  are,  properly  speaking, 
dairy  countries.  Kven  in  the  southern  provinces,  wood 
is  scarce— in  the  northern,  none  is  to  be  had  but  what  is 
floated  down  the  rivers  from  Germany.  Turf  is  almost 
the  only  fuel  used  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  vege¬ 
tables  of  the  Netherlands  have  long  been  famous.  The 
capital  employed  in  agriculture,  has  been  estimated  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  thousand  millions  of  florins. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  equally  prosperous.  There  are  mines  of  co]»per, 
iron,  lead,  and  coal,  worked  with  success  in  Idege, 
Namur,  Ilainault,  and  Luxemburg.  Most  of  these  mi¬ 
nerals  are  manufactured  in  the  provinces  which  produce 
them.  The  annual  value  of  manufactured  iron  alone,  ex¬ 
ceeds  ten  millions  of  francs.  The  principal  seat  of  the  cloth 
and  cassimere  manufactures,  is  Vervier  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  far  as  Liege  and  INIaestricht.  The  value  of 
this  manufacture  cannot  be  less  than  eighty  millions  of 
francs  yearly.  In  Fast  Flanders  alone,  upwards  of 
thiity  thousand  looms  arc  employed  in  weaving  flax. 
This  is  a  most  important  manufacture,  owing  to  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  spread  from  the  great  towns  to  the  villages. 
The  cotton  trade  has  revived  since  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon’s  continental  system.  Ghent,  the  head-quarters 
of  this  manufacture,  receives  annually  forty  thousand 
bales  of  cotton,  and  contains  sixty-eight  steam-engines 
fur  spinning  and  weaving.  The  distilleries  and  breweries 
of  the  Netherlands  produce  annually  avalueofonehundred 
and  forty  millions  of  Francs.  The  sum  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  of  the  Netherlands  exceeds  six  hundred 
millions  of  francs  per  annum. 

The  home  trade  of  the  Netherlands  enjoys  great  faci¬ 
lities  from  the  number  of  canals  ami  excellent  roads  which 
intersect  the  country.  The  circulation  of  capital  is  faci¬ 
litated  by  the  State  Rank  at  Amsterdam,  chartered  in 
1814  for  twenty-five  years,  with  a  capital  of  five  millions 
of  guilders,  the  exchange  banks  and  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  in  all  the  great  cities,  and  different  insurance  com- 
[lanies.  The  most  important  export  articles  are,  butter, 
tobacco,  linen,  spirits,  cloth,  and  oil.  The  imports  are, 
corn,  salt,  wine,  wood,  bullion,  and  colonial  produce. 
The  annual  profits  of  the  home  trade  may  be  valued  at 
two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  francs  per  annum  ; 
of  the  foreign,  at  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  we  must  keep  in 
view  the  historical  sketch,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
of  the  developement  of  the  national  character  in  the  two  * 
grand  divisions  of  the  United  Netherlands.  In  the  north 
there  is  no  aristocracy  but  that  of  wealth  ;  in  the  south, 
the  nobles  have  witlnlrawn  themselves  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  from  public  business,  to  brood,  in  domestic  retire¬ 
ment,  over  their  former  imiiortance.  The  Dutch  are  like 
the  English,  a  nation  trained  in  practical  freedom.  The 
Relgians  are,  as  far  as  intellectual  culture  goes,  nearly  in 
the  stJite  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  composed  of  a  haughty  and  prejudiced  aristocracy, 
and  an  illiterate  commonalty,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
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wealthy  and  intelligent  capitalists  and  restless  literary 
theorists.  In  this,  however,  they  differ  from  France  at 
that  period,  that  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and 
of  the  priesthood  has  been  comjdetely  broken.  The  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  north  richly  deserve  the  satirical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  log-lines  of  the  human  understanding  ;  those  of  the 
south  are  but  newly  organized  ;  and  the  King  has  been 
obliged  to  seek  his  professors  in  foreign  countries.  The 
average  number  of  children  at  school  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  nine  inhabitants. 
The  most  northern  provinces  arc  the  best  educated  ;  Lim¬ 
burg  and  Liege  arc  the  worst.  In  182G,  the  persons 
accused  liefore  the  Courts  of  Assize  were  as  one  out  of 
every  1383  inhabitants.  This  ratio,  of  course,  is  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  delinquents  accused  before  the  Trihxinaux 
Correctionels.  Out  of  every  hundred  accused,  twenty- 
two  were  for  crimes  against  the  person.  Heinous  crimes 
were  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  sixteen.  Only  sixteen 
out  of  every  hundred  were  acquitted.  The  accusations 
for  second  offences  were  about  thirteen  in  every  thousand. 
The  proportion  of  female  to  male  criminals  was  as  one  to 
314.  Among  every  hundred  deliinpients  were  four  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  twelve  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one;  the  rest  above  twenty-one.  The  circulation  of  po¬ 
litical  journals  in  the  Netherlands  is  sixty  thousand  sheets 
a-.day ;  giving  an  average  of  one  for  every  hundred  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  average  number  of  works  published  annually 
in  the  Netherlands  exceeds  eight  hundred.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
are  pirated  editions  of  works  published  in  other  countries. 
There  is  a  Royal  Institute  of  Art  and  Science  at  Amster¬ 
dam  ;  a  Royal  Academy  of  Art  and  Science  at  Brussels ; 
a  Royal  Society  of  Painting  at  Antwerp  ;  a  Society  of 
Natural  History  and  Literature  at  the  Hague;  a  Society 
of  Science  at  Haarlem  ;  and  a  Society  of  Art  and  Litera¬ 
ture  at  Ghent. 

.  This  was  not  long  ago  a  correct  likeness  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,  erected  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  left 
id  develope  its  institutions  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
monarch  and  the  people.  Although  not  equal  in  the 
scale  of  national  prosperity  and  intelligence  to  either 
France  or  England,  it  stood  second  only  to  these  states, 
and  was  rapidly  gaining  uiMin  them.  It  possessed  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  rising  manufactures,  flourishing  commerce,  a 
population  daily  advancing  in  knowledge,  and  unequal¬ 
led  capabilities  of  defence  against  invaders.  Its  laws  and 
institutions  were  slowly,  but  surely,  approaching  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Its  king  was  a  plain,  sensible  man,  beloved  and 
trusted  by  his  people.  Yet  a  paltry  feeling  of  national 
jealousy,  artfully  exaggerated  by  the  incendiary  artifices 
of  discontented  and  ambitious  men,  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  internal  union,  and  put  all  these  prospects  of  national 
power  and  prosperity  to  the  hazard,  in  a  contest  by  which 
nothing  can  be  gained. 

,A11  this  while  we  have  not  said  one  word  of  Mr 
Cplley  Grattan,  or  his  History.  The  truth  is,  (we 
whimper  it  in  the  ears  of  our  readers,  and  beg  that  it  may 
be  kept  a  secret,)  that  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  any 
thjng  in  favour  of  the  book,  and  we  never  yet  could  bring 
ourselves  to  s|)eak  hai*shly  of  any  author. 


O'Donoghuc,  Prince  of  Kilhirney ;  a  Poem,  in  Seven 
Cantos.  By  Hannah  Maria  Bourke.  Dublin.  Wil¬ 
liam  Curry,  jun.  and  Co.  1830.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  284. 

Wk  might  call  Miss  Bourke  the  Walter  Scott  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  only  we  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
mfirriage,  by  awaking,  through  such  a  masculine  appella¬ 
tion,  any  fear  in  the  mind  of  her  intended  that  she  might 
incline  to  assume  the  dress,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  her 
illustrious  prototype.  If  our  readers,  however,  will  pro¬ 
mise  to  struggle  manfully  against  the  unwaiTantable  as¬ 


sociation,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  prove  our  assertion  in 
couple  of  paragraphs. 

Imprimis,  then,  it  is  a  fact  not  likely  to  be  questioned 
that  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Sir  Walter’s  poetr  * 
is  the  subdivision  of  each  poem  into  a  number  of  cantoff 
composed  in  a  flowing  and  varying  measure,  with  a  pro! 
fusion  of  prose  notes  tacked  to  their  tails  to  explain  their 
meaning.  This  is  exactly  the  outward  form  assumed  by 
Miss  Bourke.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Sir  Walter 
it  is  known,  takes  an  old  story  for  his  theme,  and  clothes 
it  in  the  refinement  of  modern  manners,  i^xactlyso  does 
Miss  Hannah  Maria.  Her  tale  is  of  the  earthly  fortunes 
of  the  great  O’Donoghue,  of  him  who  still  rides  out  from 
the  lake  of  Killarney,  every  May  morning,  on  a  white 
horse — a  radiant  Star  of  Brunswick  galloping  on  the  fa¬ 
mily  arms.  But  it  is  only  nominally  that  her  story  be¬ 
longs  to  former  ages:  her  characters  are  such  as  still 
haunt  the  broad  daylight  of  the  world.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  her  king  of  Limerick,  who  makes  a  tour  to  Killarney 
exactly  as  the  present  Sovereign  of  the  city  might  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  do : 

“  The  king  of  Limerick,  and  his  suite- 
lie  comes  to  spend  a  month  or  two. 

The  beauties  of  the  lakes  to  view.” 


Or  the  still  more  decidedly  modern  conduct  of  Ilengist 
the  Ostmaii,  who,  instead  of  stealing  a  ship,  which  the 
prejudices  of  those  times  Avould  naturally  have  suggested 
as  the  more  honourable  mode  of  procedure,  jiroposes,  with 
a  truly  chivalrous  feeling,  to  hire  a  steam-boat  to  convey 
him  back  to  Denmark  : 

“  Little  of  wealth  I  now  can  boast — 

Some  few  gold  pieces,  at  the  most : 

Barely  sufficient  do  I  keep. 

To  pay  our  voyage  o’er  the  deep.  ” 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  established  the  strong  re¬ 
semblance  between  Sir  Walter  and  the  gifted  maid,  we 
proceed  to  point  out  the  charming  peculiarities  by  which 
the  green  isle  “  marks  her  for  its  own.”  In  the  first 
place,  her  Arcadian  dialect  would  of  itself  be  enough  to 
establish  her  Milesian  paternity  : 

“  While,  joyous  over  hill  and  dale, 

Rung  loud  the  merry  matin  peal.''* 

Again, 

“  Grieve  not,  he  said — we  are  but  slaves— 

Under  whose  government,  who  leaves 
It  not  in  our  own  power  to  choose,”  &c. 

But  a  stronger  circumstance  is,  the  peculiar  mythology 
which  represents  nectar  as  a  sort  of  “  potteen 

- “  now  the  goblets  fill 

With  nectar,  which  the  gods  distil 
From  fruits  that  grow  above  the  sky.” 

Last,  though  not  least  in  the  list  of  nationalisms,  is  a 
slight  tendency  to  perpetrate  bulls.  We  qu(de  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  as  rather  a  happy  specimen  of  this  pro¬ 
pensity,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  our  readers’  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  rich  and  voided  intonation  of  the 
first  line  : 


‘‘  Now  on  M‘Gilly  Cuddy’s  Reeks, 
Where  fii*st  grey  twilight  slowly  breaks, 
The  sun  his  lengthen'd  shadows  threw 
In  many  a  form  of  sober  hue.” 


In  our  hyperborean  clime  the  sun  diffuses  light,  not  shade, 
but  “  they  order  these  things  better  in  Ireland.” 


faiid 


We  wish  much  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  ^ 
notion  of  innumerable  beauties  which  sparkle  m  * 


Bourke’s  lines,  but 


‘‘  Where  bright  eyes  so  abound,  boys, 

*Tis  hard  to  choose.” 

There  is  deep  pathos  in  the  picture  of  the  heroine  ^1*^ 
threatened  with  a  husband  ; 


■.;l,  *■— ^-T*-***  -‘""'•■*^-^“^-ifiiwyirtiiiiai"^^ 
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She  sat  her  on  a  grassy  mound, 

And  drew  her  satin  cloak  around,— 
pull’d  down  the  hood  o’er  curl  and  braid. 
While,  in  murmuring  voice,  she  said,’\ 


what  the  reader  will  find  in  the  book  if  he  pleases  to  con¬ 
sult  it.  Equally  picturesque,  although  in  a  brighter  tone 
4)f  colouring,  is  the  idea  of  Donoghue  leaping  into  the 
hand  of  his  mistress.  It  is,  however,  scaicely  so  original, 
having  been  evidently  suggested  by  Shakspeare’s  Mus- 
tardseed  standing  in  the  hand  of  Bottom  : 


•  o  Thus  said— she  proffer’d  him  her  hand, 

As  her  light  boat  touched  the  strand  ; 

Gfillant  and  gentle  it”  (the  hand)  “  he  wrung— 

Then  from  the  beach  into  it”(the  hand  again)  “  sprung.” 


The  following  seems  to  us  a  magnificent  hyperbolical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  powers  of  music.  Shakspeare  says  some¬ 
where,  “  the  rude  seas  grew  civil  at  her  song  the  lake 
of  Killarney  does  more  ; 


“  Scarce  ceased  to  vibrate  on  his  ear 
Her  mellow  voice,  so  sweet  and  clear. 
When  the  calm  lake,  yawning  wide,"'  &c. 


We  do  not  remember,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  poetical 
reading,  to  have  met  with  any  thing  so  calmly  heroic  as 
the  interchange  of  defiance  between  Ilengist  and  Ormon: 

“  We  meet  again,  Sir  Knight,  he  cried ; 

Perhaps  we  may,  the  knight  replied.” 


We  could  go  on  thus  for  ever,  stringing  one  orient  pearl 
after  another  on  the  thread  of  our  desultory  remarks;  but 
we  tear  ourself,  however  reluctantly,  from  this  fascinating 
hook,  only  adding  the  sublime  description  of  Ilengist’s 
combat  with  O’ Donoghue  ; 


“  He  said,  and  seized  the  poniard’s  hilt ; 
But  Hengist,  desperate,  still  retain’d 
H  is  hold,  and  every  sinew  strain’d— 
Exerting  such  great  muscle  power. 

That,  like  the  rain-tree’s  drooping  shower. 
His  body  oozed  from  every  pore 
A  stream,  upon  that  island’s  shore.” 


We  have  only  to  add,  that  equal,  if  not  indeed  superior, 
to  any  passage  we  have  quoted,  is  that  in  which  O’Do- 
iiogliue,  having  got  tipsy,  attempts  to  be  rude,  but  is 
awed  into  sobriety  by  liinda’s  quiet  dignity ;  and  that  in 
which,  his  attendants  having  been  lured  away  by  the 
sound  of  the  passing  chase,  he  is  left  to  finish  his  break¬ 
fast  alone,  and  tie  his  shoes  himself. 


History  of  the  13ritish  Empire  in,  India  By  the 
liev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  Vol.  I.  (The  Family  Library, 
No.  XV.)  London.  John  3Iurray.  1830. 


■  This  first  volume  of  Mr  Gleig’s  work  contains  the 
history  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  which  any  records  have  been  preserved,  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  three  chapters  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  are  dedicated  to  a  sketch  of  the  commerce 
^tween  India  and  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
formation  of  our  East  India  Company,  and  its  progress, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  style 
of  the  work  is  chaste,  its  narrative  picturesque  and  inte- 
.rwtmg,  its  statements  in  general  accurate.  Seeing  that 
r  Gleig  has  treated  so  cursorily  a  period  of  history 
oxtending,  at  the  very  least,  through  two  thousand  years, 
y  ile  he  has  reserved  two  volumes,  equal  in  magnitude 
the  present,  for  the  narrative  of  little  more  than 
^  a  century — and  knowing  that  he  has  of  late  had  his 
*ttontion  peculiarly  directed  to  the  affairs  of  India — we 
oxpect  to  find,  in  the  continuation  of  his  work,  much 
^owand  interesting  information  regarding  that  important 
of  our  dominions.  We  look  upon  his  first  volume 
^  •^^^rely  a  long  introductory  chapter  to  his  history  ;  and, 
vT^^vviiig  it^  in  this  light,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to 


characterise  it  as  at  once  just  and  elegant,  a  work  that 
deserves  to  be,  and  will  be,  popular. 

The  History  of  the  Hindoos,  previous  to  the  irruption 
of  the  Mahomedans  into  India,  is  necessarily  told  with 
great  brevity.  Indeed,  the  investigation  of  Hindoo  go¬ 
vernment,  social  arrangements,  and  general  civilization, 
has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  when  its  results  may  safely 
be  transferred  from  the  dissertations  of  the  antiquary  to 
the  pages  of  the  historian.  We  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  researches  of  Indian  antiquarians,  because  we  think 
the  monuments  of  early  civilization  in  that  country,  when 
diligently  and  critically  examined,  will  go  far  to  solve 
some  interesting  problems  in  the  history  of  civil  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  they  begin  to  be  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  more  scientific  spirit.  A  great  deal  of 
confusion  has  been  introduced  into  this  department  of 
literature  by  the  absurd  haste  with  which  Sir  William 
Jones  and  others  attempted  to  establish  comprehensive 
systems  of  the  mythology  and  philology  of  Hindostan, 
before  they  had  attained  more  than  a  smattering  of  oikj 
of  its  multifarious  dialects;  and  begjin  to  run  parallels 
between  the  deities  of  Greece  and  India,  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  the  latter.  The  overweening  rashness  of 
their  conjectures  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  utter  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  rules  by  which  the  value  of  evidence 
is  estimated,  evinced  in  their  jumbling  together,  as  of 
e((ual  importance,  the  testimony  of  old  Mahomedan  and 
modern  Pundit,  of  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Persian  authors  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  confusion  and  contradictions  in  which 
they  have  thus  been  involved,  that  can  yield  even  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  apology  for  the  shallow  dogmatism  with  which 
two  Edinburgh  literati — one  of  them  a  name  of  no  small 
note— have  lately  manufactured  theories  of  the  Sanscrit 
language. 

The  sources  from  which,  by  ciireful  and  judicious  re¬ 
search,  a  history  of  the  Hindoos,  previous  to  their  sub¬ 
jection  by  the  Mahomedans,  may  be  elicited,  may  easily 
be  enumerated  : — the  works  in  the  Sanscrit  juid  Pracrit 
dialects  preserved  in  the  Bi’iiliminical  colleges  ;  the  an¬ 
cient  monuments  of  Hindoo  art  scattered  throughout 
India,  particularly  those  which  have  inscriptions  in  the 
sacred  language  ;  the  few  incidental  notices  of  India  with 
which  we  meet  in  some  Greek  authors  ;  the  accounts  of 
the  literature  and  civil  institutions  of  the  Hindoos  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  and  perhaps  in  other  works 
of  early  IMahomedan  authors  ;  and  the  remnants  of  ancient 
customs  which,  to  this  day,  mark  out  the  Hindoos  as  a 
peculiar  people.  The  value  of  these  dilTerent  sources,  and 
the  use  to  be  made  of  them,  differ  widely,  and  deserve  to 
be  dwelt  upon  a  little  more  at  large. 

We  certainly  do  not  look  upon  either  the  Greek  or  Ma¬ 
homedan  authors  as  likely  to  contribute  much  accurate 
information  respecting  Hindoo  society  and  intellectual 
achievements.  But  the  former  are  of  importance,  in  so 
far  as  they  establish  the  fact  of  nations  having,  in  their 
time,  inhabited  the  Indian  Peninsula,  who  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  society,  and 
the  leading  features  of  whose  political  institutions,  are 
almost  identical  with  those  which  may  be  traced  among 
the  Hindoos  even  in  our  day.  The  Mahomedan  au¬ 
thors  are  important  on  this  account,  that  they  bear  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  existence  of  philosophical  and  religious 
systems,  and  of  lighter  literary  works,  in  the  sacred  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Hindoos,  which  were  even  in  their  time  re¬ 
garded  as  ancient,  as  handed  down  from  independent  an¬ 
cestors.  The  absurd  scepticism  of  some  writers,  resting 
upon  the  exclusive  preserv^ation  of  the  sacred  registers 
among  the  Brahmins,  and  a  real  or  imputtMl  disregard  to 
historical  truth  which  they  attributed  to  that  caste,  has 
rendered  such  testimony  necessary  to  establish  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  a  literature,  which,  while  laying  claim  to 
an  indefinite  anticpiity,  h;is  been  known  to  Euro]>eans  fur 
little  more  than  hidf  a  century. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  literature  and  monuments  of  in¬ 
dependent  Hindostan , which  have  come  down  to  us,  Ihut 
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we  are  to  look  for  any  like  accurate  accounts  of 

its  domestic  polity.  The  Sanscrit  literature  is  found  to 
contain  moral  and  religious  systems,  works  on  jurispru¬ 
dence,  narrative  and  dramatic  poems,  and  treatises  on  the 
mathematical  sciences.  From  these,  from  the  character 
of  their  language  and  reasoning,  from  their  tone  of  moral 
feeling,  we  may  derive  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the 
stage  of  civilization  which  the  nation  had  attained.  As 
no  histories  (in  our  European  sense  of  the  word)  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  Sanscrit,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  learn  the  actual  statistical  arrangements  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  Hindoo  kingdom  ;  but  the  general  system  of  po¬ 
lity  adopted  by  the  different  tribes  belonging  to  the  race, 
may  be  inferred  pretty  correctly  from  the  works  of  their 
lawgivers.  The  wrecks  of  Hindoo  institutions,  which 
are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  villages,  will  throw  light  upon 
much  that  is  obscure  in  these  works.  Nay,  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that,  from  the  number  of  monuments  with 
inscriptions  relative  to  public  events  in  India,  and  from 
the  number  of  grants  of  land  by  the  native  princes,  en¬ 
graven  on  metallic  plates,  which  are  occasionally  disco¬ 
vered,  materials  may,  in  course  of  time,  be  collected  for 
a  history  of  the  different  Hindoo  states  which  occupied 
the  valleys  of  the  (ranges  and  Indus. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Hindoos,  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty.  They  seem  to  have  spread  from 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where  the  Ganges 
enters  the  plain,  downwards  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  across 
the  mountains  of  Ajmere,  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  mouths  of  that  river  eastward  to  the  Nerbudda. 
How  far  they  penetrated  into  the  southern  mountains  of 
India,  is  uncertain.  Their  language  has  a  strong  affinity 
to  the  Zend  and  Behlwi  dialects,  preserved  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Parsees,  who  fled  from  Persia  on  account  of 

•  Mahbmedan  persecution.  A  late  traveller  professes  to 
have  found  inscriptions,  in  the  Zend  character,  on  the 

'  rocks  near  Persepolis.  There  is  also  this  striking  analogy 

•  between  the  books  of  the  Parsees  and  the  Brahmins,  that 
both  inculcate  reverence  for  the  fire,  and  both  subdivide 
mankind  into  four  great  classes, — the  priest,  the  warrior, 
the  tiller  of  the  land,  and  the  menial.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  classification  of  the  Hindoo  nation  at  the  time 
when,  in  virtue  of  its  superior  knowledge  and  military 
skill,  it  began  to  extend  the  limits  of  its  sway.  The  other 
castes  seem  to  have  originated  at  later  periods,  from  the 
occasional  intermixture  of  the  original  ones ;  probably 
also,  at  times,  from  the  incorporation  of  stranger  tribes 
into  the  family  union.  In  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Hindostau,  we  cannot  trace  any  thing  like  one  great  do¬ 
minant  monarchy  ;  and  as  little  can  we  trace,  among  the 

•  many  petty  tribes  which  composed  it,  any  organized  per¬ 
manent  form  of  government.  Some  powerful  chief  of 
the  warrior  caste  executed  the  internal  police,  or  gave 
direction  to  tlie  external  enterprises  of  his  tribe.  His  will 
was  law,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  himself  influenced  by 
a  superstitious  veneration  of  the  priestly  cjiste.  The  laws 
relating  to  property  were  simple  as  the  state  of  society, 
and  did  not  appear  to  ambitious  leaders  susceptible  of 
change,  or  deserving  of  attention.  The  extent  of  a  chief’s 
territory  was  fluotuating,  according  as  the  power  of  his 
arms,  or  confidence  in  his  justice,  brought  different  tribes 
to  incorporate  with  his  own.  In  this  state  of  society, 
agriculture,  and  even  manufactures  and  the  arts,  had 
made  considerable  progress.  The  art  of  weaving,  the 
smelting  of  metals,  and  a  rude  method  of  polishing  gems, 
had  been  invented.  Allusions  occur  in  poems,  as  well 
as  law-books,  to  foreign  merch*ants  who  visited  India 
with  view  to  commerce.  The  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Hindoos  indicate  no  great  progress  in  the 
art  of  rearing  buildings,  but  the  magnitude,  and,  in  some 
places,  the  delicate  workmanship,  of  their  excavations,  do 
all  but  supply  the  deficiency.  They  had  invented  the 
art  of  painting  ;  in  their  sculpture  the  allegorical  prin¬ 
ciple  had  developed  itself  to  the  destruction  of  the  plastic  ; 
iheii*  music  was  characterised  by  those  wild,  inartificial, 


and  endless  involutions  which  we  find  in  the  music  of 
most  early  nations.  Their  poetry  evinces  a  quick  { 
had  almost  said  morbid)  sensitiveness  to  the  beauties  of 
colour,  form,  and  sound.  It  is  full  of  intense  and  deli 
cate  passion.  We  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  and 
truly  felt  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  than  the  court 
ship  scenes  between  Dushinaiita  and  Sacontala.  A  vein 
of  broad  humour,  too,  occasionally  laughs  out  upon  us 
There  is,  however,  a  want  of  that  manly  sense,  which 
can  flourish  only  in  those  countries  where  the  whole  po. 
pulation  take  an  interest  and  share  in  public  business— 
there  is  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  weak  and  womanish  re¬ 
veries  of  mysticism.  The  virtue  of  the  Hindoo  is  con¬ 
tented  with  the  attainment  of  self-control  ;  it  is  almost 
unacquainted  with  the  duty  of  exertion.  He  seeks  heaven 
by  the  abnegation  of  pleasure,  by  the  endurance  of  posi¬ 
tive  pain, — by  dreamy  contemplation,  not  by  active  virtue. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India  we  owe  our  decimal  notation,  but  local  use  is 
in  favour  of  Hindoo  claims.  The  mathematics,  algebra, 
and  the  astronomy  of  this  people  in  their  present  form,  it 
is  all  but  established  they  learned  from  their  western  neigh¬ 
bours.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  civilization 
among  the  Hindoos  at  the  time  they  cetased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  imperfect  organization  of  their 
government,  and  the  enervating  influence  of  moral  quiet¬ 
ism,  account  for  their  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  hardy 
warriors  of  the  north. 


The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory ;  containing,  7.  The 
Elements  of  Pharmacy ;  IL  The  Materia  Medico  / 
III.  The  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  and  Compost^ 
tions ; — including  Translations  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copaia  of  1826  ;  London  Pharmacopeia  of  1825 ;  and 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia  (^'1817.  With  illus¬ 
trative  Commentaries  and  Tables.  Twelfth  Edition, 
much  enlarged  and  improved.  By  Andrew  Duncan, 
iVI.  D.  Professor  of  IMateria  Medica  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Bell  and  Bradfute.  London  :  Longman,  Rees, 
and  Co.  1830. 

Dr  Duncan  has  long  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation 
as  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  ot 
Edinburgh.  His  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  his  habits 
of  indefatigable  industry,  not  only  render  him  eminently 
qiialifled  to  discharge  his  duties  in  that  capacity,  but  en¬ 
title  him  to  our  respect  as  an  author.  He  has  already 
done  much  to  advance  the  progress  of  medical  science; 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  him  still  at  his  post,  not  only 
assiduously  watching  the  successful  labours  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  endeavouring  himself  to  extend  our 
knowledge  on  subjects  interesting  and  important  to  his 
profession. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory, 
published  by  Dr  Lewis  in  1751,  was  republished  several 
times  during  his  life,  with  such  additions  as  the  adiTince- 
ment  of  the  sciences  connected  with  pharmacy  rendered 
necessary.  After  his  death,  it  was  successively  edited  by 
Dr  Webster,  Dr  Duncan,  senior,  and  Dr  Rotherain.  At 
length,  in  1800,  when  the  Edinburgh  College  was  pr^ 
paring  to  publish  another  edition  of  the  Pharmacop<eia, 
it  was  proposed  by  Dr  Duncan  that  it  should  be  accono- 
panied  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Dispensatory.  Owib? 
to  the  discoveries  of  Black,  Priestley,  Cavendish, 
Lavoisier,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  department « 
vegetable  chemistry,  this  addition  to  the  work  was 
come  indispensable.  No  sooner  was  Dr  Duncans  pro- 
posal  carried  into  execution,  than  a  host  of  competitor 
entered  the  field  ;  and  we  need  only  cite  the  names 
Murray,  Thompson,  Paris,  Phillips,  and  Brande,  to  ro* 
mind  our  readers,  that  while  the  science  of  Pharmacy 
logy  was  studied  with  success  in  France  and  German;! 
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H  not  less  zealously  cultivated  in  our  own  country. 
Xhe  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  nevertheless,  main- 
taiiied  its  popularity,  and  continued  to  receive  the  al¬ 
most  undivided  patronage  of  the  profession.  Such  was 
the  opinion  entertained  of  its  value,  that  it  was  reprinted, 
without  permission,  in  the  London  Medical  Dictionary, 
and  in  the  Family  Herbal  of  Dr  Thornton.  With  the 
addition  of  an  account  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  the 
United  States,  it  also  constituted  the  American  Dispen¬ 
satory  of  Dr  Coxe,  and  the  New  American  Dispensatory 
ot*  Dr  Thatcher.  In  the  meantime,  several  editions  of 
the  original  were  published  by  Dr  Duncan,  and,  in 
1826,  it  re-appeared  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form. 
The  progress  of  pharmacy,  which,  in  Germany,  advanced 
under  the  auspices  of  Gren,  Goettling,  Frommsdorff, 
Sertuerner,  Buchner,  Brandes,  and  Vogel ;  and  in  France, 
under  those  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Seguin,  Pelletier, 
Caventon,  Henri,  Braconnot,  and  Chevreuil,  imperatively 
called  for  an  entire  re-casting  of  the  work.  A  supplement 
to  this  edition  was  published  in  1829,  which  embraced 
the  notes  subjoined  by  MM.  Chereau  and  Robiquet 
to  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Dispensatory,  published  by  M. 
Pelouse  at  Paris.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  celebrity  of  these  pharmaceutists,  the  notes  contained 
a  variety  of  useful  and  valuable  information  on  subjects 
more  cultivated  in  France  than  in  this  country,  and 
which,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  former 
edition  of  the  Dispensatory,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it 
more  complete.  Among  other  important  additions,  a 
list  of  officinal  plants,  arranged  acc(»rding  to  the  natural 
orders  of  Decandolle,  and  a  physiological  classification  of 
the  materia  medica  by  Dr  Duncan,  formed  a  part  of  this 
supplement.  After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
New  Dispensatory,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  called  forth  the  present  edition,  and 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  additions  and  improvements 
which  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

The  first  circumstance  which  rendered  a  complete  re¬ 
vision  of  the  former  edition  necessary,  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoda,  the 
value  of  which  was  considerably  efihanced  by  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  first  part  of  Dr  Barker’s  “  Chemical  and 
Practical  Observations  the  second  was  the  necessity  of 
embodying  in  the  work  the  notes  of  MM.  Chereau  and 
Robiquet,  by  which  the  editor  has  been  enabled,  as  he 
himself  states,  to  correct  and  supply  all  that  seemed  er¬ 
roneous  and  defective  to  judges  of  the  highest  reputation 
in  a  country  where  pharmacy  is  estimated  by  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  standard  to  what  it  is  in  this  empire.”  The  new 
edition,  called  for  by  these  additions  to  the  science,  is  not, 
as  too  frequently  happens  with  new  editions,  a  mere  re¬ 
print  with  a  new  title-page,  or  at  most,  a  new  preface. 
■^Ve  have  carefully  collated  it  with  the  preceding  edition, 
and  have  found  it  throughout  carefully  revised  and  much 
enlarged. 

The  First  Book  o  f  Euclid's  Elements.  With  Alterations 
and  Familiar  Notes,  Being  an  Attempt  to  Improve  the 
Arrangement  and  the  Argument ^  bg  reducing  the  Axioms 
to  one ;  and  to  establish  the  Theory  of  Parallel  Lines, 
ndlhout  recourse  to  an  Axiom  on  that  subject,  or  the 
introduction  of  any  principle  not  common  to  other  parts  of 
the  Elements,  By  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  London.  Robert  Howard.  1830. 

The  main  object  of  this  publication  being,  as  expressed 
»n  the  title-page,  “  to  establish  the  theory  of  parallel  lines, 
Without  recourse  to  an  axiom  on  that  subject,  or  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  principle  not  common  to  <»ther  parts  of 
tbe  elements,”  our  attention  is  naturally  directed,  in  the 
place,  to  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  auth(»r.  As 
®ny  lengthened  discussion  on  such  a  topic  would  be  in- 
<^istent  with  the  scope  of  a  literary  Journal,  we  are 
t’wtricted  to  this  general  verdict,  that  Colonel  Thompson’s 


new  theory  is  characterised  by  great  beautyand  originality* 
The  introduction  of  motion,  however,  to  which  he  has 
recourse,  does  not  appear  to  us  indispensable  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  which,  after  an  enquiry  of  fifteen  years,  he  has 
adopted.  Instead  of  supposing  the  straight  line  of  vari¬ 
able  position,  which  acts  such  an  important  part  in  his 
subsidiary  propositions,  to  move  along  the  axis,  he  might 
have  simply  assumed  its  position  to  be  indefinite,  thus 
avoiding  the  pollution  which  geometry  has  been  exposed 
to  from  its  unnatural  alliance  with  motion.  Colonel 
Thompson,  we  are  aware,  will  subscribe,  on  reflection,  to 
the  superiority  of  a  principle,  whether  of  developement  in 
series,  or  of  limiting  ratios,  or  even  of  infinitesimals,  that 
dispenses  with  any  extraneous  and  unnecessary  reference 
to  velocity.  With  this  exception,  however,  we  admire 
the  subtlety  of  the  process  by  which  he  attains  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  fact — that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  amount  to 
right  angles.  But  we  appeal,  at  the  same  time,  to  him¬ 
self,  whether  such  a  formidable  array  of  demonstration 
be  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  elementary  geometry,  or  to' 
the  simple  nature  of  the  truth  evolved.  For  our  own 
part,  rejecting  certainly  Euclid’s  own  axiom,  we  would 
infitiitely  rather  adopt  Playfair’s  elegant,  though  dispu¬ 
table,  substitute,  or  yield,  in  willing  delusion,  to  the  func¬ 
tional  process  of  Legendre,  than  be  encumbered  with 
Colonel  Thompson’s  circumlocutory  mode  of  investigation. 

Having  expressed  ourselves  thus  briefly  on  this  part 
of  the  work,  we  proceed  to  give  our  opinion  of  its  merits 
as  a  new  edition  of  Euclid.  The  definition  which  the 
writer  gives  of  straight  lines,  as  “  those,  between  two  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enclose  a  space,”  is  objection¬ 
able  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  it  is  merely  negative  ;  se¬ 
condly,  that  it  involves  the  consideration  of  space,  the  very 
notion  of  which  presupposes  the  idea  of  extension,  which* 
is,  in  the  subsequent  books  of  Euclid,  destined  to  be  defined 
as  generated  by  the  motion  of  lines.  IMoreover,  this  new 
definition  introduces  much  perplexity  into  the  proposition, 
that  “  two  straight  lines  cannot  have  a  common  segment 
which  reduces  itself  to  the  mere  corollary  of  a  definition,  on 
adopting  Mr  Playfair’s  account  of  a  straight  line.  Another 
of  our  author’s  improvements,  is  his  concentration  of  Eu¬ 
clid’s  axioms  into  one.  And,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
we  deny  at  once  the  necessity  of  enumerating  axioms  at  all. 
They  do  not  proceed  from  induction  ;  for  a  very  infant 
would,  on  their  first  annunciation,  display  his  instinctive 
perception  of  them.  As  to  the  pretemled  (we  must  use 
the  term)  “  reduction  of  the  axioms  into  one,”  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  nominal;  for,  supposing  that  any  one  of  the  axioms 
was  not  equally  clear  with  the  first,  our  writer’s  process 
would  only  be  a  series  of  propositions  disguised  under 
the  name  of  corollaries — a  term  that  implies  the  non-ne¬ 
cessity  of  demonstration.  Again,  the  very  scholium  at¬ 
tached  by  our  author  to  the  postulates,  ought  to  have 
convinced  him  of  the  absurdity  of  such  conceptions  be¬ 
coming  beggars  of  their  own  existence,  since  whatever 
can  be  conceived,  has  a  mathematical  reality.  We  must 
object,  in  like  manner,  to  the  sjinction  given  by  the 
author  to  the  second  and  third  propositions  of  Euclid. 
That  geometer,  after  assuming  the  possibility  of  a  circle 
being  described — in  other  words,  of  a  straight  line  re¬ 
maining  constant  while  revolving  round  one  extremity — 
had  no  right  to  discard  the  equal  possibility — though  not 
perhaps  physical,  at  least  mathematical— of  a  straight  line, 
instead  of  one  extremity,  having  both  extremities  displaced, 
and  applied  to  another  straight  line.  We  may  remark 
here,  that  the  author’s  first  note  shows  that  he  himself  has 
not  overcome  the  difference  between  physical  delineation 
and  geometrical  conception  ;  a  confusion  that  is  apparent 
in  the  formula  with  which  all  his  demonstrations  con¬ 
clude — “  the  same  may  be  proved  of  any  other  straight 
line,  triangle,”  &c.,  where  he  forgets  that  the  diagram  is 
a  mere  relief  to  the  mind,  and  not  truly  the  subject  under 
consideration,— that  a  general  diagram  may  exist  in  the 
mind  without  any  external  representative.  The  prolixity 
of  the  author’s  eiiuuciations  and  demonstrations  is  another 
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fault ;  many  of  them  might  be  easily  comprised  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  room  they  occupy.  For  example,  we  appeal 
to  himself,  whether  a  line  be  not  introduced  in  his  Pro¬ 
position  xxiii.,  A,  which  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  even 
hurtful,  from  inducing  a  comparison  between  two  sub¬ 
sidiary  triangles  that  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  demon¬ 
stration.  The  writer  must  see  that,  his  demonstration 
being  shaped  so  as  to  introduce  the  case  of  the  obtuse 
angle,  he  ought  to  have  enunciated  both  cases  together. 
^Lastly,  in  proposing  to  alter  the  text  of  Euclid,  he  ought 
tp  have  taken  bolder  ground.  A  more  philosophical  view 
of  angular  magnitude  than  that  of  Euclid  would  at  once 
dispense  with  Propositions  x.,  xiii.,  and  xiv.,and  reduce, 
as  Leslie  has  done,  Proposition  xi.  to  Proposition  ix.  We 
are  happy  to  see  that  the  author  coincides  with  our  own 
lojig-cherished  opinion  regarding  Proposition  xxx. 

,  .In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  express  our  warm  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  devotion  which  the  writer  evinces  to  our 
own  favourite  study,  and  our  conviction  that  success  and 
eminence  must  attend  his  perseverance  in  the  same 
Vnullius  addictus'"  spirit. 


JFrascatis  ;  or^  Scenes  in  Paris,  In  .3  vols.  London. 

Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

No  one  has  ever  entertained  a  doubt  (in  this  country) 
that  we  are  the  most  moral  people  in  the  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  riither  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  our 
morality  deserts  us,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
travellers,  the  moment  we  cross  the  Channel.  It  is  pass¬ 
ing  strange,  that  men  who  in  England,  and  in  the  eye 
of  their  families,  affect  even  a  puritanical  strictness  of 
character,  should  reconcile  themselves  so  rapidly  to  that 
organized  system  of  debauchery  which  the  reigns  of  the 
T*ouises,  and  the  reckless  ambition  of  Philippe  Egalitc, 
have  left  as  a  legacy  to  Paris.  Yet  precisely  these  men 
are  your  most  regular  attendants  at  the  gaming-table  and 
elsewhere — they  drink  deep  with  a  feverish  and  furtive 
delight  of  all  the  licentiousness  of  the  place ;  and  return 
home,  after  spending  a  few  months  in  this  manner,  to 
wipe  their  mouths  and  look  demure,  and  wonder  at  the 
wickedness  of  pur  neighbours.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
^at  while  the  inhabitants  of  otlier  countries  cai’ry  back 
with  them  to  their  respective  homes,  a  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  France  for  arts,  sciences,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  or  a  remembrance  of  their  social  intercourst* 
with  the  talented  and  respectable  portion  of  the  commu- 
pity,  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  have  no  other  tale 
to  tell,  than  that  they  have  made  the  round  of  sights 
in  Paris,  and  frequented  the  l\alais  Royal.  To  judge 
by  the  work  which  has  suggested  these  reliectious,  and 
by  other  late  tours  and  novels  professing  to  describe  the 
capital  of  France,  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  the 
hordes  of  English  at  present  resident  there,  little  better 
than  the  sharpers,  their  favourite  associates.  Yet  we 
should  wrong  them,  for  they  are  really  honest  and  ho¬ 
nourable  men,  when  at  home.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
high  tone  of  morality  diffused  through  British  s(»ciety, 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  deflect  from  inte¬ 
grity,  than  to  withstand  temptation.  The  strictness  of 
public  judgment  on  this  point  forms  a  kind  of  go-cart  for 
the  sup[K»rt  ot  those  whose  naturally  weak  and  rickety 
moral  constitution  might  otherwise  break  down.  ,lt 
Beems  to  be  such  men  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
pilgrims  sent  by  this  country  to  Paris.  They  sneiik 
away  from  the  severe  observances  of  home  to  take  a  little 
«lp  id*  naughtiness  in  a  country  which  affords  more  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  where  they  are  less  checked  by  domestic 
jtics,  as  school-boys  evade  the  eye  of  their  master  when 
Iieiit  upon  tricks  which  would  ensure  punishment  if 
.they  came  to  his  knowledge.  It  is  |>erhaps  well  for  us 
^l^t  we  have  such  a  receptacle  in  the  neighbuurhooii  to 
ofi*  oar  peccant  humours;  but  all  its  advantages 

if  thoi»e  who  make 


use  of  it  begin  to  pride  themselves  in  their  own  shame 
and  to  make  a  boast  of  their  misdeeds.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  we  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
putting  “  Frascatis” — although  infinitely  less  noxious 
than  “  The  Roue,”  &c. — upon  our  list  of  interdicted 
books. 


Memoir,  written  hi/  General  Sir  Hew  Dalri/mpic,  Bart, 
of  his  Proceedings,  as  connected  ivith  the  Affairs  of 
Spain,  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Peninsular  War 
I..ondon.  Thomas  and  William  Boone.  1830  8vo' 
Pp.  317. 

This  is  the  narrative  of  a  soldier,  and  told  in  a  straight¬ 
forward,  unpretending  manner,  worthy  of  his  character. 
The  work  was  originally  composed  with  a  view  to  its 
being  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  author’s  family 
but  certain  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry’s  Peninsular  War,  induced  him  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  publication.  His  death  prevented  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  purpose,  and  the  work  is  now  given  to 
the  world  by  his  son,  exactly  as  he  left  it.  Those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
will  find  in  this  brief  narrative  a  great  deal  of  additional 
light  thrown  upon  the  movements  in  the  South  of  StKiin 
and  in  Portugal,  during  the  year  1808.  Sir  Ilew  com¬ 
pletely  vindicates  his  own  conduct,  in  the  share  he  took 
in  these  transactions.  It  is  clear  from  his  statement,  if 
indeed  Colonel  Napier  had  not  already  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  delays  and  contre-tems  which  had  their 
issue  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  were  attributable  solely 
to  the  inexplicable  vacillation  of  the  British  Ministry, 
which  made  them  send  out  general  after  general  in  such 
hot  haste,  that  two  of  them  were  virtually  superseded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  As  it  is  our  anxious  desire  to  keep 
ourselves  free  from  party  politics,  we  have  no  ii;tention 
of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  late  Marquess  of  London¬ 
derry  ;  but  it  is  only  doing  him  justice  to  say,  that  from 
first  to  last,  he  gave  his  voice  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  command  in  Portugal,  and 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  We  are  happy  to  find  Sir  Hew  bearing  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  Colonel  Napier’s  “  incomparable  work.’* 


Homhastes  Furioso :  a  Burlesque  Tragic  Opera,  By 

William  Barnes  Rhodes.  With  Eight  Designs  by 

George  Cruikshank.  London.  Thomas  Rodd.  1830. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  comic  dnamas,  to  which 
George  Cruikshank  is  to  contribute  the  illustrations. 
Tom  Thumb,  the  Mayor  of  Garrat,  the  Beggar’s  Opera, 
High  Life  below  Stairs,  Midas,  and  a  number  ol  others, 
are  to  follow  immediately.  Cruikshank  has  appreciated 
the  character  of  Bombastes,  or  ratherof  Liston,  with  great 
delicacy.  It  is  not  a  comic  character  ; — the  passion  is 
deep  and  tragic, — the  gestures  (look  at  the  actor  or  the 
engravings)  are  elegant  and  true  to  nature ;  but  then 
tliiit  face,  with  which  nature,  for  some  inscrutable  pur¬ 
pose,  has  sought  to  veil  the  workings  of  a  fine  and  fee  - 
ing  soul !  There  lies  the  comic  in  Liston’s  acting  iu 
his  shoulder-of-mutton  face.  His  brow  is  expressive  o 
intelligence,  his  feelings  prompted  him  to  come  out  as  a 
tragic  actor,  he  felt  and  understood  his  part,  but  then  t  e 
lower  compartment  of  his  face — no  mortal  can  look  at  it 
without  laughing.  He  wooed  the  tragic  muse 
Beast  wooed  Beauty  ;  his  mistress  loved  his  princely  so  > 
but  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  his  uncouth  exterior. 
He  lingered  in  a  kind  of  “  limbo  of  vanity’  between  tra¬ 
gedy  and  comedy — unfitted  for  the  one  by  his  figure,  o^ 
the  other  by  his  feelings — until  he  stumbled  upon  |U 
bastes  Furioso  and  Billy  Lackaday ;  in  these  l>cc 
walks  of  tragedy  and  comedie  lannoi/anle  he  has  ev 
since  reigued  without  a  rival. . _ 
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Prospectus  of  a  Plan  of  Philosophy,  contrary  to  all  Mo- 
dem  Systems,  and  founded  on  the  Word  of  God.  By 
,  yiorent  Galli,  ex-aid-de-camp  to  General  Mina ;  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Arcadia  of  Rome  ;  Founder,  and  perpetual 
Honorary  President,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Kegenera- 
dos  •  Editor  of  the  Europco  in  Spain,  and  of  the  Iris 
jn  Mexico ;  Author  of  the  Memoirs  on  the  last  War 
of  Catalonia.  London.  Fowlett  and  Brimmer.  1830. 

Here  is  a  goodly-sized,  neatly-printed  quarto  pam- 
ohlet  which  has  been  published  as  the  herald  of  a  new 
philosophy,  which  is  to  regenerate  the  world  !  The  great 
system  which  is  to  accomplish  this  “  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished,”  is  “  far  advanced,  and  a  large 
plate,  presenting  a  type  of  it,  is  ready  for  publication.” 
This  plate  the  author  describes  in  the  following  words  : 
“  It  represents  a  section  of  the  universe  cutting  the  globe 
of  the  earth  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  the  vault  of 
heaven  is  on  the  horizon  ;  the  middle  is  occupied  by  a 
hieroglyphic  relating  to  the  nature  of  God  ; — the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  the  Genesis  of  human  speech,  with  the 
radiations  of  all  known  languages  in  i\ie  five  parts  of  the 
world,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  in¬ 
cluding  languages  and  dialects.”  Francis  3Iaximus  M‘Nab 
was  nothing  to  this. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  TWO  SIDES  OP  THE  PICTURE. 

By  Henry  G.  Bell. 

At  that  happy  period  in  which  a  difficult  line  in  Vir¬ 
gil,  a  long  sentence  in  Livy,  or  an  elliptical  expression  in 
Tacitus,  constitute  the  only  miseries  of  life,  we  attach  a 
very  ditferent  meaning  to  the  words  “  joy”  and  “  grief,” 
from  that  which  an  intercourse  with  the  world  is  soon 
destined  to  give  us.  In  those  days  of  rarely -obscured 
sunshine,  we  know  of  only  one  spot  where  any  thing  like 
sorrow  is  to  be  found, — where  the  thoughtless  but  de¬ 
lightful  gaiety  of  childhood  is  frowned,  or  scolded,  or 
whipt  out  of  us, — where  some  little  foretaste  of  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  mortality  is  forced  upon  our  reluctaitt  palates,— 
and  where  we  are  taught,  that,  even  in  this  fair  world, 
there  may  be  such  things  as  “  weeping,  and  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.”  Where  is  the  boy,  who,  as  he  look¬ 
ed  on  his  unintelligible  grammar,  or  greasy  Ovid,  has 
not,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  his  nature,  wished  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  a  thousand  times,  that  every  one  of  those  ancient 
philosophers,  cramped  historians,  and  most  unprofitable 
poets,  had  been  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  when 
they  sat  down  to  write,  with  so  much  nonchalance,  books 
which  were  to  cost  all  the  future  generations  of  children 
80  many  tears  and  groans  ?  What  does  he  know,  and,  if  he 
did,  what  would  his  opinion  be,  of  that  most  melancholy 
Johnsonian  maxim,  “of  allowing  the  future  to  predomi¬ 
nate  over  the  present  ?”  Does  he  not  look  up  into  the 
blue  sky,  and  hear  the  invisible  birds  singing  in  multi¬ 
tudes  above  him  ?  Does  he  not  look  round  upon  the 
green  fields,  and  the  dark  woods,  and  the  majestic  moun- 
^‘ns,  and 'the  glittering  streams, — and  does  lie  not  almost 
instinctively  become  a  juvenile  epicurean,  anxious  to 
the  passing  hour,  and  spend  it  merrily,  content  to 
let  the  next  provide  for  iti^elf  ? 

Ihere  is  nothing  I  recollect  better,  than  the  loitering, 
^luctant  pace,  in  which  I  used  to  move  to  school.  How 
gUdly  did  I  avail  myself  of  every  excuse  for  lengthening 
Tk  ^  delaying  the  inevitable  hour  of  confinement ! 

®re  was  not  a  dog — black,  white,  or  brown — smooth, 
Ijough,  or  shaggy — C4>wardly,  tame,  or  fierce — to  whom  I 
*  sptuk ;  there  was  not  a  sign  above  a  butcher’s, 
er  8,  grocer’s,  or  haberdasher’s  door,  that  I  did  not 
‘‘hip  to  read  ;  there  was  not  a  blind  ballad-singer,  or 
J*iwdeu-legged  fiddler,  or  one-armed  fiute-player,  to  whose 


melody  I  did  not  lend  most  willing  ears.  But  there  was 
one  amusement,  which,  in  my  morning  pilgrimage  to 
school,  afforded  me  more  delight  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
getlier  ;  this  was  the  examination  and  internal  criticism 
of  half-a-dozen  paintings,  which,  ignorant  of  change  or 
even  of  locomotion,  occupied,  without  alteration,  for  at 
least  two  years,  the  window  of  what  to  me  appeared  a 
magnificent  print-shop.  This  window,  in  my  commonly 
uninteresting  walk  through  several  long  streets,  was  the 
very  cynosure  of  attnaction,  the  fountain  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  oasis  of  the  desert.  Morning  after  morning  I 
gazed  upon  the  enchanting  pictures ;  and  not  a  day  elap¬ 
sed  in  which  I  did  not  discover  in  them  new  beauties 
unremarked  before.  Had  any  of  them  been  taken  away, 
I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  an  humble  but  faithful 
friend. 

There  was  one  among  them,  however,  that  rose  in  my 
opinion  far  above  Jill  the  rest.  I  entertained  for  it  a  sort 
of  romantic  attachment ;  and  this  attachment  was  found¬ 
ed,  I  believe,  upon  good  grounds.  There  is  something 
in  the  work  of  a  master  that  comes  home  to  the  heart 
even  of  a  child  ;  and  though  unable,  perhaps,  to  tell  what 
it  is  that  ]>leases  him,  he  nevertheless  feels  that  he  is  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  production  of  no  common  genius.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  perfectly,  that  I  did  not  prefer  it  because  it  wjis  set 
in  a  more  splendid  frame,  or  painted  in  more  gaudy  co¬ 
lours  ;  but  because  the  expression  of  the  scenery  and 
figures  it  contained  had  something  heavenly.  It  repre¬ 
sented  a  simple  burying-ground,  where  a  group  of  vil- 
lage  girls  were  scattering  flowers  upon  a  new-made  grave. 
Among  them  was  one  whose  face  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  sun  had  set  behind  some  distant  hills,  but  the  purple 
clouds,  still  in  the  sky’’,  threw  upon  her  figure  a  rich  and 
mellowed  light,  that  accorded  finely  with  the  settled  me¬ 
lancholy  stamped  upon  her  features  ; — but  it  wjis  not 
melancholy  alone  ;  there  was  a  holy  resignation  and  an 
innocent  purity  in  her  looks  perfectly  irresistible.  She 
had  lost,  perhaps,  her  mother,  the  dear  guiirdian  of  her 
childhood,  or  a  sister  whom  she  had  loved  as  the  friend 
of  her  youth,  or  him  on  whom  her  dark  eye  delighted  to 
gaze — the  worshipped  star  of  her  heart.  She  was  a  be¬ 
ing  on  whom  I  could  have  looked  for  ever.  I  was  only 
a  child,  but  the  light  of  that  celestial  countenauce  kin¬ 
dled  in  my  bosom  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of  miiturgr 
years.  Many  an  indistinct  and  dream-like  vision  of  fu¬ 
ture  day's  floated  across  my  fancy  ;  and,  in  them  all,  my 
fate,  my  happiness,  were  intertwined  with  a  creature  of 
similar  loveliness.  But  there  are  none  such  in  existence. 
She  was  the  fairy  creation  of  some  fond  enthusiast.  I 
have  looked  in  vain  for  her  prototyj)e  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  world  of  dissimulation  and  sorrow. 

I  had  an  uncle  who  resided  at  some  distance  In  the 
country',  and  was  seldom  in  my  father’s  house,  but  who, 
it  was  confidently  expected,  was  to  make  me  his  heir. 
He  dined  with  us  regularly  every  Christmas.  There  was 
always  a  family-party  assembled  on  the  occasion  ;  but 
my  uncle  commonly  made  his  appearance  an  hour  or  tWo 
earlier  than  the  rest,  and  employed  himself,  till  dinner¬ 
time,  in  distributing  sweetmeats  among  my  younger  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  of  whom  there  was  a  pretty  numerous 
and  annually  increasing  tribe.  His  present,  however,  to 
the  eldest  girl,  Sarah,  and  myself,  was  more  substantial-; 
— it  was  a  bright  golden  guineia,  clear  ami  unsullied  as 
when  it  issued  from  the  mint ;  to  us  it  seemed  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  talisman  of  Oromaiies,  or  the  philosopher’s 
stone  ;  there  was  nothing  which  science  had  ever  disco¬ 
vered,  or  art  adorrnsl,  or  luxury  improved,  which  it  did 
not  seem  to  place  within  our  reach  ;  the  lamp'of  Aladdin 
was  a  spell  of  insignificant  power,  comj»ared  with  that 
little  piece  of  burnished  metal. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  now  allude,  I  had  fixed, 
at  least  a  couple  of  months  bef<»re,  how  part  of  my 
Christinas  gift  was  to  be  expended.  I  had  resolved  upon 
purchasing  my'  favourite  picture,— -I  had  driven  a  nail 
into  the  wall  of  my  bedroom,  immediately  opposite  my 
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ti’mself  chalked  out,  the  effulgence  of  his  mind  burst  at 
1  Vth  upoH  the  astonished  nations,  and  sliining  far  off, 
in"its  own  unclouded  beauty,  among  the  highest  stars  of 
h  galaxy,  was  worshipped  from  the  distance  by  thousands 
of  ailiniring  votaries.  Is  there  nothing  enviable  in  a  fate 
like  this?  Let  the  undying  voice  of  Byron  answer  you  the 

lestion.  That  voice  has  sounded  over  the  earth,  and 
Its  echo  is  still  heard  in  the  most  distant  regions.  Yet 
who  asks  if  Byron  was  fortunate  ?  Who  knows  not  his 
unhappy  story?  Crossed  and  disappointed  in  his  domes¬ 
tic  affections, — neglected  by  those  to  whom  the  ties  of 
'blood  ought  to  have  endeared  him,  an  exiled  wanderer 
over  the  earth, — unpossessed  of  a  single  spot  he  could  call 
l)is  home,  the  object,  against  whom  were  unsparingly  di¬ 
rected  the  poisoned  arrows  of  scandal,  and  malice,  and 

; _ and  now  that  he  has  died — died  in  his  youth, 

and  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  the  cause  of  liberty — his 
glorious  memory  is  polluted  by  the  scribbling  of  news¬ 
paper  hirelings ;  and  they  who  have  barely  sufficient  ta¬ 
lents  to  write  an  intelligible  sentence  on  the  ])etty  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  day,  presume  to  offer  criticisms  on  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  mind  which  they  never  understood,  and  to 
damn,  with  their  faint  praise,  the  efforts  of  a  genius  whose 
sublime  powers  have  shed  additional  lustre  over  human 
nature,' and  added  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  soul !  I^ook,  then,  to  the  poet, 
and,  as  you  look,  confess  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
picture. 

The  same  truth  extends  to  every  condition  and  rank 

I  ^ 

of  life ;  nor  is  it  confined  in  its  application  merely  to  the 
insulated  circumstances  of  an  individual ;  it  will  be  found 
to  apply,  with  equal  certainty,  to  the  moral  and  political 
state  of  nations.  Nay,  ]diilosophers  who  have  con¬ 
templated  the  universe,  and  investigated  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  have  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  widely  different  re¬ 
sults  which  their  discoveries  have  led,  that,  even  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  universe,  they  have  seen  different  sides  of  the 
picture.  '  Happiest  he,  whose  well  -regulated  mind,  or 
natural  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  induces  him  to  look 
with  a  lenient  eye  on  the  errors,  and  with  a  placid  com¬ 
posure  on  the  misfortunes,  which,  as  long  as  he  inhabits 
the  earth,  will  stare  him  in  the  face  wherever  he  turns. 
Ilis  glance  loves  to  rest  on  that  which  is  fair  and  plea¬ 
sing ;  and  whatever  he  does  not  find  in  unison  with  his 
own  bepevolence  and  good-humour,  he  softens  down  into 
a  shade  less  sombre.  To  him  it  is  of  little  consecpience 
what  side  of  the  picture  presents  itself.  He  can  look  at 
«ither  with  complacency,  and  find  beauty  in  both. 

NUG/E  LITERARIiE. 

13y  James  Browne^  LL,D, 

'  Ha?  N  ugjB  in  seria  ducent. 

Theories  and  Facts. — It  was  the  late  Dr  Cullen,  we 
believe,  who  remarked,  th.at  “  there  are  more  false  facts 
than  false  theories  current  in  the  world.”  The  observa¬ 
tion  appears  to  us  an  exceedingly  silly  one  ;  for,  independ¬ 
ently  ot  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  expression 
^  false  facts,”  the  number  of  “  theories”  can  no  more  be 
compared  with  the  number  of  “  facts,”  than  the  number 

houses  can  be  compared  with  the  number  of  stones. 
I^ut  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  “  false 
theories”  abound  in  almost  every  department  of  science 
^nd  literature,  and  most  particularly  in  those  branches 
^here  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  the  enquirer  to  in- 
^estigate  “  facts”  with  the  utmost  patience  and  perse- 
^erarice.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  inductive 
pr^ess  of  investigation  is  necessarily  a  slow  one  :  it  re¬ 
quires  unremitting  labour  and  research  ;  it  demands 
imness  ot  resolution  and  steadfastness  of  purpose:  it 
I?  ^  Work  of  time,  patience,  attention,  and  discrimina- 
*on.  But  some  have  neither  capacity  nor  inclination  for 
^^ts^ging  in  pursuits  requiring  so  much  sustained  mental 
exertion ;  others  have  the  capacity,  but  want  the  inclina- 


I  tion ;  while  the  far  greater  number,  repelled  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  toil  and  drudgery,  consult  their  own  ease  and 
convenience  by  catching  at  the  first  plausible  view  of  a 
:  subject  which  presents  itself.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is 
!  much  easier  to  invent  a  feasible  hypothesis,  than  to  prose- 
[  cute  a  difficult  enquiry ;  and  that  the  mind  which  is  na¬ 
turally  averse  to  labour,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  prone  to 
rest  satisfied  with  any  thing  which  wears  the  appearance 
of  ingenuity,  and  at  the  same  time  costs  little  or  no 
trouble  to  understand  it.  In  this  way  theories  spring 
up,  .and  systems  are  multiplied,  till  they  become  as  rife  as 
blackberries,  while  the  progress  of  truth  is  obstructed^ 
and  knowledge  begins  to  retrograde.  The  following  re- 
m.arks  of  John  Pinkerton  are  equ.ally  just  in  themselves, 
and  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose.  Speaking  of  that 
j  poorest  of  .all  compilers  and  abridgers,  .Tornande-s,  he  says, 
“  His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Scyth.a*  was  blindly 
followed  by  Isidorus,  by  Beda,  who  calls  Scandinavia 
Scythia,  by  Paul  us  Diaconus,  by  the  geographer  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  by  innumer.able  others  in  the  dark  ages  !  Nay, 
such  ail  effect  may  even  a  very  weak  writer  (for  suchi 
Jornandes  is)  have  upon  literature,  that  one  sentence  of 
Joniandcs  has  overturned  the  very  basts  <f  the  history  of 
Europe,  This  famous  sentence  is  in  his  fourth  chapter : 
Ex  hac  iyitur  Scandia  insulay  quasi  orririNA  cientium, 
aui  certe  vehit  Vagina  Nationum,  cum  reye  suo  nomine 
Berig  Gothi  memorantur  egressi.  l"pon  this  one  sentence 
have  all  modern  historians,  nay,  such  writei*s  as  IVIontes- 
quieu.  Gibbon,  and  others  of  the  first  name,  built.  Now, 
it  can  be  clearly  shown,  that  Scandinavia  w.as,  down  to 
a  very  late  period,  nay,  is  at  present,  almost  overrun  with 
enormous  forests,  where  there  was  no  room  for  popula¬ 
tion.  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  \vrote  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  instructs  us,  that  even  in  Denmark  at  that  time, 
the  sea-coasts  alone  were  peopled,  while  the  inner  parts 
of  the  country  were  one  vast  forest.  If  such  was  the 
c.ase  in  Denmark,  we  m.ay  guess  that  in  Scandinavia  even 
the  shores  were  sc.arcely  peopled.  Scandinavia  is  also  a 
mountainous  region  ;  and  among  a  barbaric  and  unindiis- 
trious  peo]de,  the  mountains  are  .almost  unpeopled.” — 
{Di  ssertation  on  the  Scythians  or  Goth^,')  Mr  Pinkerton 
might  have  spared  his  refutation  ;  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  now  who  does  not  laugh  at  the  Officina  Gentium  aut 
certe  Vagina  Nationum  of  the  Gothic  abridger.  Yet  the 
fact  he  states  is  an  instructive  one  in  the  history  of  opi¬ 
nions  ;  for,  on  these  few  .absurd  metaphorical  expressions 
w.as  a  theory  reared,  which  commanded  the  assent  of 
Montesquieu  and  of  Gihbon,  which  a  respectable  author 
of  our  own  country  has  written  a  learned  work  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  which  continued  to  he  receiv'ed  with  implicit 
faith,  till  Mr  M.althus  unfolded,  with  demonstrative  evi¬ 
dence,  the  principles  which  determine  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  population  in  every  country,  and  thus  indi¬ 
rectly  exposed  its  utter  fallacy  and  absurdity.  Nor  is 
this  all.  For,  as  Pinkerton  observes,  the  theory  in  ques¬ 
tion  w.as  not  only  adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  last  century,  but  entered  so  deeply  into  all  their 
speculations  respecting  the  origin  of  the  modern  n.ations 
of  Europe,  their  laws,  government,  institutions,  manners, 
and  even  physical  characteristics,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  corrupted  both  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  last 
age,  and  thus  detracted  gre.atly  from  the  merits  of  works, 
which,  in  other  respects,  entitle  their  authors  to  the  gra¬ 
titude  and  admiration  of  mankind.  Further,  we  have, 
in  this  case,  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  false  theories,”  which,  like  counterfeit  coin, 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  fora  time  unchallenged,  because 
unexamined,  but  which  are  certain  ultimately  to  be  de¬ 
tected  and  exposed  in  all  their  natural  worthlessness,  to 
the  loss  and  damage  of  those  in  whose  custody  they  are 
at  last  found. 

The  Digamma.-— This  famous  letter,  which  at  one 
period  performed  so  important  a  function  in  Greek  ortho¬ 
graphy,  and  which  still  appears  in  a  great  number  of 
Latin  words  derived,  or  rather  transferred,  from  the  Greek, 
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has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
who  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  precise  effect  to 
be  given  to  it.  It  was  originally,**  says  Thiersch,  “  a 
full  and  strong  consonant,  and  its  smybols,  r,  F,  called 
iDigamma,  (double  gamma,)  or  iEolic  Digamma  in  Greek, 
and  Ef  in  Latin,  occupied  the  sixth  place  in  either  alpha¬ 
bet.  The  pronunciation  retained  in  Latin  evinces  with 
what  power  it  was  originally  endowed  in  Greek,  in 
rlgyaf.  Tiros ^  Taya^,  &c.**  Others,  again,  have  con¬ 
tended,  that  although  its  form  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Latin  F,  its  power  is  equivalent  to  the  softer  sound 
of  the  letter  V  ;  while  a  third  party  maintain,  that  it  has 
generally,  if  not  universally,  the  effect  of  W.  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  his  HorcB  PdasgiccEf  coincides  in  opinion 
with  Thiersch;  the  author  of  a  learned  article  on  the 
subject,  which  appeared  several  years  ago  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  and  which  has  generally  been  ascribed  to 
the  late  Signor  Ugo  Foscolo,  seems  inclined  to  adopt  the 
intermediate  or  softer  sound  of  V ;  while  Mr  Payne 
Knight,  Colonel  Kennedy,  and  some  others,  consider  it 
equivalent  to  the  W.  All  these  opinions,  however,  are 

•  capable  of  being  reconciled  upon  the  simplest  principle 
imaginable  ;  namely,  that  in  all  languages,  those  sounds 
which  are  articulated  by  means  of  the  same  general  con¬ 
formation  of  the  organs,  and  between  which  there  subsists 
only  a  difference  of  degree  or  impetus,  are  mutually  inter¬ 
changeable.  Now  this  is  manifestly  the  case  ivith  F  and 
V,  the  latter  being  merely  the  attenuated  sound  of  the 
former,  just  as  P  is  the  attenuated  sound  of  B,  G  of  K, 
‘and  T  of  D  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound  of  W 
is  variable,  being  more  frequently,  perhaps,  represented 
by  an  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  the  Vau  than  to  the  Uh, 
which  is  its  ordinary  effect  in  English.  Accordingly, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  expressly  states  that  the 
Digamma  was  the  syllable  ov  written  with  a  single  letter 
^thus  tf),  Tnv  (Ju  (TvkkaQh  Ivi  <rrot^Siy  y^a<pofxsvriv,  (^Antiqq, 
Rom,  Lib.  i.  p.  52,  ed.  Reiske.)  In  his  time,  therefore, 
it  answered  to  the  Latin  V,  which  is  expressed  by  ov,  (as 
'oUkU,  Velia,  Ovakt^ios,  Valerius,)  which  expression  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  W.  Anciently,  however, 
Velia  was  written  Felia,  and  Valerius,  Falerius,  even  in 
Latin  ;  which  shows  how  easily  the  F  may  pass  into  the 
V,  and  the  V  into  W,  or  vice  versa.  This  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  passage  in  Quintilian,  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  scholars  :  “  ^Eolicai  quoque  li- 
terie,’*  says  he,  “  qua  servum  cervumque  diciinus,  etiamsi 

•  forma  a  nobis  repudiata  est,  vis  tamen  nos  ipsa  persequi- 
tur.”  Inst.  Oral.  lib.  xii.  c.  10,  p.  504,  ed  RoHin.  What 
this  “  vis''  really  was,  we  learn  from  another  passage  of  the 
same  author  :  “  Desuntque  aliqu®  nobis  necessarite  literae ; 
non  cum  Graeca  scribimus  (turn  enim  ab  iisdem  duas 
mutamur),  sed  proprie  in  I^atinis,  ut  in  his,  servus  et 
vulgus,  iEolicum  digainina  desideratur from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  digamma  was  pronounced  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  W,  not  as  B,  F,  or  V,  which  letters  existed  in  the 
Latin  alphabet,  and  that  a  Roman  of  the  age  of  Quinti¬ 
lian  would  have  said  serwus,  wulgus,  exactly  as  a  true- 
bred  Cockney  of  the  present  day  would  sound  the  v  in 
these  words.  Hence,  Mr  Payne  Knight  remarks,  that 

it  is  generally  supposed  among  the  learned  at  present, 
that  the  digamma  was  pronounced  like  our  W,  for  it  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  Latin  V,  the  sound  of  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  same.”  {Analysis  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  11.) 
But  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  easily  re¬ 
conciled  upon  the  principle  above  stated,  namely,  that 
the  sounds  of  homo-organic  letters  were  interchangeable, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  sounds  of  the  digamina  and 
the  Latin  V  were  variable,  not  fixed ;  which  Quintilian 
expressly  informs  us  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
latter  character.  And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
what  we  observe  in  the  identical  words  which  still  exist 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit :  as,  for  example,  Sanscrit, 
uiilanti  ;  Greek,  or  with  the  digamina,  ; 

•  Latin,  vidait :  SansiTit,  wamati ;  Greek,  ifxirott,  or  with 
the  digamma,  VBystltit ;  Latin,  vomit :  Sanscrit,  diwan ; 


Greek,  Jiovor  hyo^ ;  Latin,  divum  :  Sanscrit,  aicm ;  Grp  ir 
osy  or  oyfv ;  Latin,  ovem  :  Sanscrit ;  navam ;  Greek  ^  ^ 
or  vayuv ;  Latin,  navem ;  Sanscrit,  nawam ;  Greek  yil^ 
or  yiyoy ;  Latin,  novum  :  Sanscrit,  wacham  ;  Greek,  oo-fl-a/ 
or  Votrffai ;  Latin,  vacem  :  all  which  instances  striking^ 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  principles  of  the  interchanff^ 
ableness  of  the  cognate  sounds  of  F,  V,  and  W,  as  abov" 
stated.  (Kennedy,  Researches,  See.,  pp.  134,  I35.) 
would  seem,  however,  that  when  the  digamina  fell  into 
disuse,  it  was  not  only  omitted,  or  simply  left  out 
which  is  the  common  case,  but  that,  in  a  number  of  in* 
stances,  its  place  was  supplied  by  some  other  letter :  as 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  (rt0sra/ :  Sanscrit,  wagmi;  Greek 

^aypLo, :  Sanscrit,  wahate  ;  Greek,  o^israt ;  Latin,  veldt 
So  much,  then,  for  the  Digamma,  a  name,  we  may  add* 
invented  by  the  grammarians,  the  proper  designation  of 
this  famous  letter  being  Bau. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


DREAMS. 

Lo !  from  a  sweet  and  a  lovely  dream 
Of  a  fairy  isle  in  a  bright  blue  stream. 

Where  grottoes,  that  dazzled  my  wilder’d  eyes, 

Were  blazing  with  gems  beneath  cloudless  skies  ; 
Where  spirits  of  bliss,  ’mong  the  starry  flowers. 

Made  music  and  mirth  through  the  sunny  hours; 

And  no  brow  was  e’er  dimm’d  with  the  shadow  of  paui--< 
I  have  waked  to  this  world  of  truth  again  ! 

I  have  waked  to  find  that  once  more  with  me 
Darkness  and  silence  companions  be. 

Save  where  the  moon,  with  a  fitful  ray, 

Bui*sts  from  the  clouds  that  surround  her  way. 

And  wildly  breaks  on  the  curtain’d  gloom 
With  sickly  light  through  my  lonely  room. 

I  have  waked — but  Fancy,  on  lightning  wings. 

Her  spell  of  power  o’er  my  spirit  flings ; 

I  feel  the  touch  of  her  golden  chain. 

And,  lo !  I  have  waked — but  to  dream  again  ! 

It  is  not  alone  beneath  starry  skies. 

When  slumber  has  seal’d  our  mortal  eyes, 

And  the  things  of  sense  have  taken  their  flight. 

And  the  world  has  closed  on  our  charmed  sight. 

That  the  loveliest  scenes  to  the  soul  apjiear, 

And  the  softest  music  enchants  the  ear  ! 

There. are  visions  that  rise  to  the  waking  view. 

When  life  is  young,  and  the  world  is  new, 

That  grow  as  we  gaze,  till  they  seem  to  be 
Not  shadows,  but  living  reality ; 

And  of  them  we  dream  through  the  lapse  of  years. 

Till  startled  at  length  into  pain  and  tears ! 

And  though  dark  be  the  wakening,  oh  !  where  the  swl 
That  would  spurn,  dear  Fancy  !  thy  sweet  control  i 
Still,  still  let  me  feel  thy  blessed  power. 

Whether  at  starlight  or  noontide  hour ; 

And  when  slumber  loosens  her  silken  chain. 

Oh  I  still  let  me  wake  but  to  dream  again  ! 

Gertrude. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  NIGHT. 

I3y  John  Malcolm,  Author  of  “  Tales  of  Flood  and  iM 

The  music  of  the  night— 

Upon  its  lonely  flight 

Into  the  west,  where  sink  its  ebbing  sands  - 
That  mil  filed  music  seems 
Like  voices  heard  in  dreams. 

Sigh’d  back  from  long-lost  years  and  distant  la^*^ 

Amid  the  stillness  round, 

As  ’twere  the  shade  of  sound, 
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Floats  on  the  low  sweet  strain  of  lulling  tones ; 
Such  as  from  trembling  wire 
Of  sweet  iEolian  lyre, 

With  winds  awake  in  murmurs  and  in  moans. 

Oh  !  melting  on  the  air, 

What  solemn  chords  are  there  ! 

The  ton’ent’s  thunder  sunk  into  a  sigh ; 

And  thine,  majestic  main. 

Great  Nature’s  organ  strain. 

Deep  pealing  through  the  temple  of  the  sky. 

And  songs  unsung  by  day — 

The  nightingale’s  lone  lay  ; 

From  lady’s  bower,  the  lover’s  serenade ; 

And  dirge  of  heimriit  bird 
From  haunts  of  ruin  heard. 

The  only  voice  that  wails  above  the  dead. 

To  them  that  sail  the  deep 
When  winds  have  sunk  to  sleep, 
l^he  dreamy  murmurs  of  the  night  steal  on  ; 

Say,  does  their  mystic  hum, 

So  vague  and  varied,  come 
From  distant  shores  unseen,  and  lands  unknown  ? 

In  them  might  Fancy’s  ear 
Earth’s  dying  echoes  hear — 

Our  home’s  sweet  voices  swooning  on  the  Hoods ; 
Or  songs  of  festal  halls. 

Or  sound  of  wJiter falls. 

Or  Indian’s  dismal  war-whoop  through  the  woods. 

Joy  breathes  in  morning  song. 

And  happy  things  among 
Her  choral  bowers,  wake  matins  of  delight ; 

But  dearer  unto  me 
The  dirge-like  harmony 
Of  vesper-voices,  and  of  wailing  night. 


THE  BETRAYED  ONE. 

1  trusted,  and  she  deceived  me ! 

Away  !  away  !  my  gallant  steed  ! 

Dash  on  where’er  thy  fancy  guide  ; 

I.et  nought  thy  lightning  course  impede. 

Nor  rock,  nor  glen,  nor  foaming  tide  ; — 
Now  let  her  on  her  minion  smile. 

As  once  she  dared  to  smile  on  me. 

And  let  his  heart  dance  light  the  while, 

But  I,  my  gallant  steed,  am  free  ! 

Dash  on  !  dash  on  !  I  love  those  waves,- — 

I  love  this  wild  and  desert  shore — 

Those  billows  have  been  brave  men’s  graves. 
There’s  music  in  their  hollow  roar  ! 

Ila !  once  again  my  soul  bounds  high. 

New  life  runs  tingling  through  my  veins; 
I  scorn  the  glance  of  that  bright  eye. 

And  trample  in  the  dust  her  chains. 

On  !  my  good  Arab,  swift  as  light. 

Sweep,  with  the  winds,  across  the  moor, 

I  he  gloom  and  gathering  clouds  of  night 
Are  bugbears  only  for  the  boor ; — 

Hark  !  how  the  thunder  rattling  plays 
Along  that  lurid  sky  above, — 

Ay  !  this  is  better  than  the  blaze 
Of  banquets,  and  the  tale  of  love  ! 

Away  !  away  !  She  smiled  on  hhn  ; 

That  bower  was  deck’d,  but  not  for  me  ; 
Do!  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim. 

Let  me  drink  de****  for  1  a^ .  free  ! 


And  let  her  on  thy  breast  recline. 

And  heave  the  ibnd  luxurious  sigh ; 

And  let  her  lip  be  prest  to  thine. 

With  laughter  in  her  wanton  eye  ! 

There  was  a  time  those  eyes  of  blue 
On  other  features  loved  to  rest ; 

There  was  a  time  that  fair  form  knew 
No  other  pillow  than  my  breast ; — 

A  dream  !  a  dream  !  she  loved  me  not. 

Hearts  once  enthrall’d,  what  power  could  sever? 

Away,  my  steed,  fly  swift  as  thought. 

And  bear  me  from  her  smiles  for  ever ! 

II.  G.  B. 


TWO  SONNETS. 


13y  a  Lady  of  Seiisihiliti 


I. - THE  BEGGAR  MAN. 

I  SAW  a  beggar  knock  at  Mary’s  door. 

As  old  a  man  as  ever  I  had  seen  ; 

I  daresay  he  was  eighty-five  or  more. 

And  pale,  and  weak,  and  very,  very  lean  ; 

Ainl,  as  he  walk’d,  his  poor  old  limbs  seem’d  sore. 
And  through  his  tatter’d  clothes  the  wild  wind  blew  ; 
His  pantaloons  were  made  of  many  a  score 
Of  different  patches,  every  shape  and  hue ; 

The  fragment  of  a  coat  was  on  his  back. 

And  on  his  head  the  remnant  of  a  hat ; 

H  is  hair  was  grey,  though  it  had  once  been  black  ; 

H  is  back  was  round,  though  it  bad  once  been  flat.  • 
Mary  soon  saw  him,  and  the  generous  soul 
Gave  him  a  penny  to  procure  a  roll. 

II. - SEA-BATHING. 

Poor  little  innocent !  I  grieve  to  see 

Thy  mother  plunge  thee  in  the  deep,  deep  ocean, 
Whose  waves,  although  they  hardly  reach  her  knee. 
Sweep  o’er  thy  shoulders  in  severe  commotion. 
Indeed  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  me 

To  view  thee  sprawl,  and  scratch,  and  tear,  and  kick. 
And  hear  thee,  in  thy  depth  of  misery. 

Vent  all  thy  soul  in  one  unbroken  shriek. 

Sweet,  artless  victim  1  if  thou  wert  my  child. 

Which  thou  art  not,  and  ne’er,  alas !  can  be, 

I’d  snatch  thee  from  those  billows,  salt  and  wild. 

And,  putting  on  thy  clothes,  would. set  thee  free; 
But  as  it  is,  1  must  in  silence  gaze, — 

Omniscient  Heaven  !  how  strange  are  all  thy  ways  T 

II.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  is  engaged  upon  a  Romance,  the  name  of 
which  is  to  be  Robert  of  Paris. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  is  bringing  out  a  work  for  young  persons,  en- 
title<l  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  parts  of  the 
World. 

The  Rev.  J.  Topham  is  about  to  publish  a  Manual  of  Prayers  in 
every  language,  for  every  day  of  the  week. 

Mr  W.  Danby  has  a  volume  of  poems  ready  for  the  press,  which 
is  expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

Valpy  has  just  published: — Hermann  on  the  Greek  Metres, 
abridged  and  translated  into  English,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Seager ;  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
No.  1,  being  a  continuation  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  with  a 
Summary  to  each  Discourse,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes  ; 
Valpy's  Greek  Grammar,  12th  edition:  and  Elements  of  Latin 
Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Valpy,  19th  edition. 

Annual. — Friendship’s  Offering  is  nearly  ready.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  the  Editor  to  give  to  the  successive  volumes  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  such  a  continuity  of  pur]w>sc  as  shall  render  them  parts  of  one 
unvarying  design.  For  the  elegant  but  fragile  binding  of  the  othef 
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annuals,  has  been  substituted  a  more  durable,  but  equally  tasteful, 
cover. — The  following  are  the  Illustrations  of  this  year 

Subjects,  Painters,  Engravers, 

Adelaide  . . . .  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  W.  Humphrys. 

The  Presentation  Plate..,. .  H.  Corbould  ••  •••  •••  J.  W.  Cook. 

The  Last  Look  . . . .  J.  Porter .  T.  A.  Dean. 

The  Maid  of  RajasChan .  Col.  James  Tod...  Edw.  Finden. 

The  Rejected .  F.  P.  Stephanoff...  J.  Goodyear. 

The  Accepted .  M.  W.  Sharp .  Charles  Rolls. 

The  Mountain  Torrent .  W.  Purser..... .  E.  Goodall. 

St  Mark’s  Place,  Venice...... .  S.  Prout.... .  E.  J.  Roberts. 

Ascanius  in  the  Lap  of  V^enus....  J.  Wood . .  S.  Davenport. 

Mary.  Queen  of  Scote.  goingy  stephanoff. _ R.  Baker. 

forth  to  Execution . j 

Halt  of  the  Caravan .  W.  Purser..... .  R.  Brandard. 

Auld  Robin  Grey .  J.  Wood . .  Henry  Rolls. 

Poesie . . .  Carlo  Dolci... .  Wm.  Finden. 

With  regard  to  thq  literary  department  of  the  work,  the  editor 
boasts  that  he  has  not  allowed  himself,  in  any  instance,  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  ‘  ‘  magic  of  a  name and  that  the  only  cause  of  the 
ap|>earance  in  hispa‘»esof  so  many  names  illustrious  for  worth  and 
talent,  lies  in  the  intrinsic  literary  merit  of  the  pieces  to  which  they 
are  attached. 

Nkwly  Invented  Printing  Press.— Professor  Hagen,  of 
Kbnigsberg,  in  Prussia,  has  invented  an  efficient  printing  press,  of 
a  very  simple  construction,  that  may  be  wrought  by  steam,  or  any 
power  producing  a  rotatory  motion.  It  moves  smoothly,  and  with 
little  noise;  supplies  the  types  with  ink,  and  prints  two  sheets  at  a 
time  as  fast  as  one  person  can  remove,  and  another  place  them.  It 
occupies  a  space  of  from  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  3  to  4  in  breadth, 
and  5  to  6  in  height — goes  seldom  out  of  order,  andean  be  easily 
repaired.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  different  from,  and  much  superior 
to,  Mr  Koenig’s  patent  presses,  one  of  which,  of  the  smallest  size, 
costs  4000  dollars  (£600  sterling),  while  this  can  be  made  for  200  dol¬ 
lars,  or  £30  sterling.  We  understand  that  Dr  Hagen  is  desirous  to 
dispose  of  his  invention  to  any  of  the  trade  in  this  country  who  may 
be  inclined  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it;  and  our  agent  in  Glasgow 
tells  us  that  a  gentleman  there  is  furnished  with  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  press,  and  is  empowered  to  treat  as  to  terms. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — We  are  sorely  at  a  loss  for  something 
to  talk  about.  An  affair  of  honour  amused  us  for  half  a  day.  A 
noble  lord  and  a  gallant  major  sailed  in  a  steam-boat  for  Ostend, 
with  two  seconds  a-piece,  and  came  back  without  doing  any  thing. 
Scandal  says  one  of  the*parties  had  forgot  his  pistols.  Shortly  after 
this  affair  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  of,  we  were  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  a  yawn  by'  the  astounding  intelligence  that  Sir  George 
Smart  had  giveii  occasion  to  a  bon  mot,  Bartley  mentioned  in  the 
gr^-room  of  the  Adelphi,  that  Sir  George  had  been  much  alarmed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  “  No  wonder,”  rejoined  Peake,  “  he  knows 
he  is  a  conrfMc/er.”— Another  dreamy  interval  succeeded,  from  which 
we  were  awakened  by  the  information  that  Lord  William  Lennox, 
having  lost  his  estate  for  attempting  to  cut  the  Wood,  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  accept  of  an  ensigney  in  the  Sussex  militia. — Some  of  your 
readers  may  wish  to  know  the  emoluments  of  the  painter  in  ordinary 
to  his  Majesty,  He  receives  only  sixty  guineas  for  a  whole-length 
when  officially  employed. — An  attempt  is  making  to  establish  a  Naval 
Library  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  convenience  of  officers  studying  at 
the  College.  It  is  proposed  to  attach  a  Reading-room  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  where  professional  pamphlets  will  be  laid  on  the  table,  but 
newspapers  excluded. — The  Worcester  Musical  Festival  begins  on 
the  14th  September.  This  is  a  respectable  meeting  of  old  standing, 
which  alternates  lietwcen  the  above-named  city,  Gloucester,  and 
Hereford.  The  Norwich  Festival  takes  place  on  the  21st  September, 
and  the  following  days.  That  of  Liveniool  is  fixed  for  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  of  October.  Sir  George  Smart  conducts  at  Liverpool  and 
Norwich;  Mr  Clarke,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  at  Worcester. 
Malibran,  Mrs  Knyvett,  Braham,  and  De  Begnis,  are  to  sing  at  all 
these  Festivals.  The  arrangements  are  on  a  scale  of  high  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  promise  a  rich  treat  to  the  musical  amateur.— To  abuse 
and  be  abused,  seems  the  lot  of  the  critic.  Jerdan  is  thundering 
away  at  Lady  Morgan,  and  the  Examiner  is  thundering  away  at 
Jerdan.  The  gentleman  who  writes  epigrams  against  J.  in  that 
Journal  does  not  seem  to  have  mueh  wit;  but  he  will  make  his  per¬ 
secution  a  good  joke,  by  sheer  pertinacity. 

Chit-Chat  from  Aberdee.n.— Two  cases  have  occurred  at  this 
Circuit  of  |>eculiar  interest.  A  Mrs  Humphry  was  tried  for  murder¬ 
ing  her  husband,  a  butcher  and  tavern-keeper,  by  }K)uring  a  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  down  his  throat  while  he  lay  asleep.  The  man 
lingered  for  two  days  in  great  agony,  and  then  died.  The  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  crime  was  established  by  a  ehain  of  eircumstantial  evi- 
dcnce,  and  the  murderess  was  left  for  execution.  The  other  case 
was  one  of  forgery.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Scott  persuaded 
a  girl  to  elope  with  him.  The  imprudent  pair  soon  fell  into  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances ;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves,  forged  a 
bill  in  the  name  of  the  girl’s  father  for  L5.  They  also  appended  an 
imitation  of  his  signature  to  a  document  bearing  to  Ire  an  obligation 
to  lend  them  L.  12.  The  girl  was  citeii  as  a  witness  against  her  lover, 
but  was  not  examined.  He  was  found  guilty  of  uttering  the  forgery. 


and  sentenced  to  seven  years* transportation.— [Note  by  Ed.— 

R.  Brbwn  of  Aberdeen  writes  us  in  great  distress,  to  beg  that  we  wiH 
state  that  he  is  not  the  Mr  Brown  who  has  succeeded  to  the  editor, 
ship  of  the  Aberdeen  Independent,  From  another  source,  we  learn 
that  the  real  cause  of  difference  between  the  late  editor  and  the  pro. 
prietors  was,  his  insisting  upon  writing  all  the  articles  himself.  Wg 
suspect  few  editors  offend  in  this  way  who  can  help  it.] 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow. — The  only  topics,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  communications  of  our  various  correspondent^,  that 
at  present  engross  the  talking  population  of  this  city,  are  theCir- 
I  cuit,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  squabbles 
about  Mr  Hume’s  dinner.  The  first  is  merely  interesting  as  one  of 
the  occurrences  which  mark  the  flight  of  time,  by  exciting  a  period¬ 
ical  commotion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  county  buildings.  The 
'  Exhibition  seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  steadily  rising  in  charac- 
ter.  A  clever  pamphlet  (the  proof-sheets  of  which  are  now  upon 
I  our  table)  is  printing  at  the  office  of  the  Scots  Times,  It  is  entitled 
I  “  A  Glance  at  the  Dilettanti  Society’s  Exhibitions.”  Along  with  a 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society,  it  contains  acute,  and 
frequently  just,  remarks  U|K)n  the  pictures  in  the  Exhibitions  of 
this  and  the  former  year. — 'The  only  thing  about  the  disputes  of  the 
Committee  for  arranging  the  dinner  to  Mr  Hume,  likely  to  be  inte¬ 
resting  beyond  the  limits  of  Glasgow,  is  an  attempt,  on  the  p;irtof 
one  of  its  members,  to  get  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  name  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  toasts.  This  gentleman  has  published  a  manifesto  ;  but,  after 
a  careful  perusal,  we  are  uncertain  whether  he  objects  to  Sir  Walter 
on  political  or  literary  grounds.  One  of  his  literary  coadjutors  de¬ 
monstrated  some  years  ago,  that  Sir  Walter  could  not  possibly  be 
the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  assigning  that  honour  to  Mrs 
Grant  of  Laggan.  Can  it  be  possible  that  these  arguments  have 
operated  a  conviction  on  the  mind  of  his  friend,  not  to  be  shaken 
either  by  Sir  Walter’s  public  confession,  or  Mrs  Grant’s  repeated 
disclaimers  ? 

Theatrical  Gossip, — It  is  understood  that  in  future  the  two  ni- 
tional  theatres  allow  no  actor  more  than  thirty  pounds  a- week,  with 
the  exception  of  two  at  each  theatre.  Miss  Stephens,  Vestris,  Young, 
and  Braham,  are  understood  to  have  made  a  strike.  Jones  is  not 
yet  engaged  at  either  theatre,  although  he  is  not  said  to  insist  upon 
a  large  salary.  Bishop  is  engaged  as  composer  and  director  of  the 
orchestra,  for  the  ensuing  season,  at  Drury  Lane.  He  will  preside 
nightly.  The  Colonnade  is  to  be  placed  on  the  Russel-Street  front 
of  that  theatre,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  October  the  works  will  be 
so  far  advanced,  as  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  public  at  the  0}ien in j 
of  the  theatre. — Marie  Mignet,  a  historical  drama,  from  the  French, 
was  produced  at  the  Haymarketon  Monday.  Miss  Chester  was  to  have 
personated  the  principal  female  character,  but  the  new  lessees  of 
Drury,  who  have  secured  her  services  for  that  establishment,  refused 
their  consent.  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly  supplied  her  place. — Arnold  ex¬ 
pects  to  open  his  new  English  Opera  House  by  the  1st  of  July  next. 
Meanwhile,  he  carries  on  the  wrr  vigorously  at  the  Adelphi.  A  new 
piece,  entitled  The  Irish  Girl,  has  succeeded,  chiefly  on  account  of 
Miss  Kelly’s  performance  of  the  heroine.  Arnold  has  likewise 
brought  out  a  new  female  singer  of  the  name  of  Evans,  who  has 
been  favourably  received. — At  the  Surrey,  T.  P.  Cook  has  brought 
out  The  Humours  of  Portsmouth,  a  poor  enough  concern. — At  Ast- 
ley’s,  Ducrow  has  been  reviving  the  Battle  of  iraAr/oo.— Malibran 
has  perforrned  Susanna,  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  in  English,  at 
Manchester; — the  critics  of  that  city  are  in  ecstasies — Liston  has 
been  making  a  trip  through  the  west  of  England.  The  stock'  nights 
were  in  general. failures,  but  his  benefits  were  bumpers.— Alexander 
has  opened  at  Carlisle  with  Miss  Graddon  and  Baiton. — The  Dublin 
Theatre  has  been  following  the  example  of  Paris  and  Brussels- 
holding  thus,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  The  an¬ 
nuitant  took  possession  of  the  building  during  the  absence  of  Mr 
Bunn,  the  lessee.  On  Tuesday  last,  Mr  Bunn,  accompanied  by  a 
large  assenoblage  of  persons,  retook  it.  Application  was  made  to 
the  police  for  assistance  against  the  besiegers ;  but,  says  our  infor¬ 
mant,—"  Alderman  Fleming,  who  repaired  to  the  spot  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  force,  finding  that  the  contest  was  one  for  the  establishment 
of  a  civil  right,  and  that  no  immediate  breach  of  the  peace  was 
to  ensue,  declined  interfering.”  We  should  like  to  hear  an-  lri> 
magistrate  define  "  a  breach  of  the  peace.” 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  M'A.skill's  communication  is  under  consideration  ;— hi’ 
will  be  thankfully  received. — The  Sonnet  by  "  G.”  is  creditable  to 
a  young  writer,  but  would  scarcely  stand  publication.— John 
communication  has  been  received,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  tunc  ^ 
read  it  attentively.— The  Ballad  entitled,  "  Signs  of  the  Times, 
spirited  and  amusing,  but  requires  twice  thinking.— We  are 
quested  to  state,  that  the  "  W.  D.”  in  our  last  Notice  to 
dents,  is  not  our  friend  Danby. — "  A  Rejected  Contributor 
us,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  his  communications  were 
from  Blackwooil,  the  London,  and  New  Monthly did  it  nc^ 
occur  to  him  that  this  might  be  the  very  cause  why  they 
jected  ?— We  beg  to  assure  Mr  Mackay,  that  what  is  postjwn  ^ 
necessarily  forgotten. — We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  ”  R* 
his  leisure. 
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adverti^ments, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

isEMKNTS  from  London,  intended  for  insertion  in  this 
which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
^  rv  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully  requested  to  be 
I  ft  with  Mr  Frederick  Somers,  No.  160,  Fleet  Street,  whohas 
teen  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Terms  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers,] 

board  and  education. 

i|TR  TENNANT’S  Classes  for  GREEK  and 

jjl  at  the  Institution,  Dollar,  will  be  Re-opened  on 

tuiirSD  A  Y,*  the  30ih  of  September. 

T  will  have  one  or  two  Vacancies  for  Parlour-Boarders. 
His  terms  may  be  known  by  application  to  him  by  letter. 

Devongrove,  Dollar, 

16th  Sept.  1830.  _ 

In  small  8vo,  with  engravings  on  steel  of  Lord  Byron  and  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  price  5s., 

the  NATIONAL  LIBRARY.  No.  I.  Conduct- 

^  ed  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  ConUiining  the  LIFE  of  LORD 

nVRON.^  By  John  Galt,  Esq.  .  .  .  . 

:  jj  B.— The  Title  of  the  Natioi;al  Library  has  been  adopted  instead 
of  the  Library  of  General  Knowledge,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
nf  the  latter  title  to  those  of  other  existing  Works. 

Ko.  fl.  containing  the  II I  SIT)  11 Y  ot  the  BIBLE. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio,  will  lie  published  on  the  1st  October. 
Colburn  and  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Brad- 
fi'TE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

,  NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS, 

just  received 

By  JOHN  REID,  Foreign  and  English  Bookseller,  58,  Hutchison 
^  Street,  Glasgow. 

Orders  received  by  HENRY  CONSTABLE,  Edinburgh. 

FISELT,  HISTORIA  RUPTURAE  UTERI. 

^  8vo.  Prague.  2s.  6d. 

HAHNEM.^NN’S  KLETNE  MEDICINISCIIE 

SCHRIFTEN  HERAUSGEGEBEN  VON  STAFF.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Dresden.  15s. 

FRTEDRETCITS  SKIZZE  einer  ALLGEMEIN- 

ENDlAGNOSTIKderPSYCHISCHEN  KRANKHEITEN.  8vo. 
Wttrzburg.  2s.  6d. 

HANCKE  uber  EROFFNUNG  der  EITER- 

GESCHWULSTE  nach  VERSCHIEDENEN  METHODEN.  8vo. 
Breslau.  2s.  €d. 

LESSER,  die  ENTZUNDUNG  nnd  VERSCII- 
WARUNG  der  SCHLEIMHAUT  VERDAUUNGSKANALES. 
8vo,  with  seven  large  Folio  Plates,  coloured,  248. 

SYSTEM  ATISCIIE  DARSTELLUNG  der 
ANTIPSORISCHEN  ARZNEIMITTEL nach  D’HAHNEMANN. 
VoN  Weber.  8vo.  Braun.  13s.  6d. 

SCHONBERG’S  BEITRAGE  zur  KENNT- 
NISS  der  MEDIZIN  im  NOR  DEN.  Mit  4  Kupfertafcln.  8vo. 
Braun.  9s.  6d. 

KILI  AN’S  BEITRAGE  zu  einer  GENAUEREN 
KENNTNISS  der  ALLGEMEINEN  KNOCHN EUERWEICH- 
t’XG  der  FRAUN  und  ihres  Einflusses  auf  das  BacKSN.  4to. 
Bosn.  56. 

HILDEBRANDT’S  H  ANDBUCH  der  ANATO- 

MIE  des  MEUSCHEN.  Von  Weber.  2  Vols.  8 vo.  Braun.  21s. 

MITTHEILUNGEN  aus  dem  GEBIETE  derges- 
winiten  HEILKUNDE.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Hamburg.  6s.  6d. 

SCHMEIDER’S  GRUNDRISS  der  GEWERB- 

NATURLEHRE  Oder  TECHNISCHEN  PHISIK.  8vo.  Cassel. 

Svw. 

DOMBLUTirS  BESCFIREIBUNG  nnd  AB- 

BlLnUNGeinea  NEUEN  LAZERUNGS  und  SCHWEBEAPPA- 
RATES.  8vo,  Berlin.  5s. 


SODA  WATER. 

80DA  water,  of  superior  tpiality,  is  manufac- 

by  means  of  Apparatus  of  an  improved  construction,  by 
bTLER  and  Co.,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty  in  Scotland,  No,  73, 
nnce’a  Street,  (opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinburgh,  who  will 
^•ard  it,  in  quantities  of  a  dozen  Ixittles,  or  more,  to  any  part  of 
^  Kingdom,  u;)<m  receiving  an  order  for  the  payment  in  Edin- 
Keeiiers,  Druggists,  Confectioners,  and  others,  sup- 
wholesale  terms,  on  sending  their  orders  to  Messrs  B. 
hto.  or  to  Messrs  Haimbs,  General  .Agents,  Edinburgh. 

HARROGATE  WATER,  direct,  and  fresh  from  the  Spa,  in 
Wt  BotUes.  Genuine  SELTZER  WATER. 


IMPORTANT  TO  DIVINES,  STUDENTS,  &c. 
(5300  ARTICLES.) 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6d., 

RICHARD  BAYNES’S  CATALOGUE  of  an 

Extensive  Collection  of  Books,  in  Theology,  English  and  Fo¬ 
reign,  including  a  rare  assemblage  of  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent 
Reformers,  Puritans,  and  other  Divines,  with  a  large  and  choice  list 
of  Sermons,  English  and  French,  many  very  scarce,  the  whole  com¬ 
prehending  four  valuable  Libraries  of  eminent  Divines  deceased ;  on 
sale  at  the  very  low  Prices  affixed,  by  R.  Baynes,  28,  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 

Applications  should  be  early,  on  account  of  the  numerous  enqui¬ 
ries,  and  the  scarcity  of  many  of  the  W’orks. 

May  lie  had  in  Edinburgh  of  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Adam  Black, 
and  VVaugh  and  Innes. 

R.  BAYNES  has  lately  published,  ' 

A  Complete  Edition  of  the  Itev.  Dr  .JOHN  OWEN’S, 

WORKS,  in  21  vols.  8vo,  price  L.12,  12s.  boards. 

Dedicated^  by  Permission,  to  his  Majesty, 

This  day  is  published. 

Part  IV.  of 

T  ANDSCAPE  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  WA- 

VERLEY  NOVELS.  From  Drawings  by 

Messrs  Barrett,  Messrs  S.  P rout, 

Brockkdon,  R.  r.  Rkixaolk,  R.A. 

W.  Daniel,  R.A.,  Robsov, 

Dew  I  NT,  Stanfield, 

C.  Fielding,  T.  Stothard,  R.A. 

J.  D.  Harding,  W.  Westall,  A. R.A. 


The  Engravings  executed  in  the  most  finished  style  by 
WILLIAM  and  EDWARD  FINDEN. 

In  announcing  the  above-mentioned  Artists  as  those  w’ho  have 
undertaken  to  furnish  the  Drawings,  the  Proprietors  feel  they  are 
giving  the  best  pledge  of  their  earnest  wish  to  produce  a  puhlieafion 
w’orthy  of  illustrating  an  Author  whose  works  have  afforded  such 
universal  delight,  and  contribuied  so  greatly  to  the  literary  renown 
of  his  country. 

Those  views  will  be  selected  which,  posses’iing  in  themselves  great 
picturesque  beauty,  have  been  dwelt  upon  with  admiration  by  the 
writer  himself.  Fidelity  of  representation  will  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  no  historical  allusion  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  reality  oi* 
the  scene. 

This  work  will  be  published  in  Parts,  each  containin?  four  Plates, 
of  a  size  to  bind  up  with  the  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
now  in  progress,  but  the  impressions  will  be  taken  on  paper  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  any  of  the  collected  editions.  1  he  1‘roprietors  ex¬ 
pect  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts,  which  will  appear 
monthly. 

Prints,  royal  8vo,  .  .  .  .  .040 

Ir.dia  Proofs,  royal  4to,  •  ,  .070 

Proofs  before  the  Letters,  4to,  5()  only  taken  .  0  10  0 

Twenty-five  Impressions,  Proofs,  before  the  Letters,  accompanied 
with  Etchings,  will  be  taken,  price  1  Is.  per  Part.  An  early  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary  to  secure  Copies. 

Charles  Tilt,  86,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Critical  Notices  of  the  Work. 

This  work,  if  completed  as  it  has  been  begun,  will  he  worth  all 
the  miscalled  illustrations  that  have  hitherto  appeared.” — Monthiy 
Magazine,  July, 

“  We  have  met  with  no  series  of  embellishments  at  once  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  interesting.” — British.  Magazine^  July, 

“  They  are  such  prints  as  have  adorned  the  most  finished  of  the 
Annuals.” — Literary  Gazette,  April  10. 

“  This  is  a  happy  idea,  and  in  such  hands,  the  execution  cannot 
fail  to  be  worthy  of  the  author  whose  works  are  to  be  adorned.”— 
Examiner,  April  20. 

**  To  persons  desirous  of  illustrating  the  works  of  the  Northern 
Novelist,  these  beautiful  specimens  must  be  invaluable.”— Pr/i/Z  Pry, 
August  8. 

“  The  idea  of  this  work  is  good,  and  the  execution  of  it  worthy, 
of  the  high  reputation  of  the  artists  einployetl.” — Spectator,  April  Xt, 

**  We  are  glad  b)  see  this,  which  is  one  of  our  pet  publications,' 
going  on  with  so  much  spirit  and  elegance — any  work  combining 
the  talent  and  beauty  of  the  one  before  us,  must  succeed.” — Atlas, 
August  8. 

“  There  is  infinite  grace  and  beauty  in  these  illustrations  of  some 
of  the  finest  scenes  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Novels.”— .Si/ w,  April  22. 

“  In  this  part  (IV.)  the  first  view  is  *  Durham,’  after  Roteon,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  gems  we  ever  saw,"— ‘Liter aru  Gazette, 
August  14. 

This  number  (IV.)  is  not  inferior  to  the  preceding;  and  in  ex¬ 
pressing  our  admiration  of  the  work,  we  only  give  currency  to  tho 
judgment  of  all  who  delight  in  art  or  the  novels.”— 

No.  114. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


,  •  Speedily  will  appear,  in 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

WILSON’S 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY, 

WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS. 

By  ROBERT  JAMESON.  Esq. 

Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

&c.  &c. 

In  Three  Volumes, 

Price  3s.  6d.  each  volume, — Fine  paper,  58.,— Royal  paper,  6s. 
**♦  This  Edition  of  Wilson’s  highly  interesting  work  will  contain 
the  whole  literary  contents  of  the  original,  and  will  be  increased  in 
value  by  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements  by  Professor  Jame¬ 
son.  The  original  edition  has  rarely  been  sold  in  this  country  under 
thirty  guineas,  and  is  consequently  of  much  less  frequency  than  its 
Therits  deserve.  The  Proprietors  of  Constable’s  Miscellany  therefore 
trust,  that  by  putting  this  important  and  valuable  Work,  without 
curtailment,  and  in  an  improved  state,  within  the  reach  of  every 
person,  they  are  conferring  an  essential  service,  not  merely  on  the 
student  of  natural  history,  but  on  the  general  reader. 

Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.  ;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.  London. 

Who  have  just  published. 

Elegantly  printed  by  Shortreed,  on  Foolscap  8vo,  Price  7s. 

THE 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF 

SELBORNE; 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  NATURE  ; 
AND  THE  NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR. 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  GILBERT  WHITE,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ; 

WITH  ADDITIONS 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart.,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.  M.W.S. 
Author  of  “  Illustrations  of  Ornithology.’* 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

Preparing  for  publication. 

In  Five  Parts,  each  containing  ten  beautifully  coloured  Plates, 
Price  one  Guinea,  in  Atlas  quarto, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

WILSON’S  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY; 

Comprising  the  whole  of  the  Birds, — in  many  instances  enlarged, 
and  none  of  them  less  than  the  size  of  the  original  work. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

REPRESENTATIONS  of  the  Principal  INSECTS  and  FO¬ 
REST  TREES  of  AMERICA,  with  their  FRUIT. 

To  be  Etche<l  by,  and  Coloured  under  the  superintendence  of. 
Captain  Thomas  Brown,  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Physical  and  Wernerian  Societies,  <&c.  &c.  &c. 

•  Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place ; 
Hi’Rst,  Chance,  and  Co.;  and  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves,  London. 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WORK. 

I  This  day  was  published. 

By  HENRY  CONSTABLE,  19.  Waterloo  Place, 

Price  One  Guinea,  extra  boards,  in  one  Volume  8vo> 

ITALY:  A  Poem. 

By  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

Illustrated  w'ith  fifty-six  Engravings,  in  the  first 
*TYLE  OF  THE  ArT,  BY  GoODALL,  AlLEN,  &C.  AFTER  DE¬ 
SIGNS  BY  Turner,  Batty,  Stothard,  &c.  . 

.  London :  Printed  for  T.  Cadell,  Strand;  Jennings  and  Chap¬ 
lin,  Cheapside;  and  E.  Moxon,  64,  New  Bond  Street 


Just  published,  price  9d. 

A  Full  Account  of  the  MURDER  of  Mr  MILLIE, 

and  the  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  HENDERSON  ;  with 
Henderson’s  Confession  in  Jail. 

.  A  SUPPLEMENT  will  be  Published  after  the  Exe¬ 
cution  on  the  30th,  which  will  contain  also  Traditionary  Accounts 
of  the  last  Execution  in  Cupar,  about  Ninety  years  ago. 

•  Cupar ;  Printed  and  published  at  the  Fife  Herald  Office,  by  R. 
Tullis;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Edinburgh. 


A  TRUE  PROPHET! 

rpHE  ASTROLOGER  RAPHAEL,  author  of  the 

•*  Royal  Book  of  Dreams,”  has  added  another  link  to  thechain  of 
marvellous  coincidences,  by  the  literal  fulfilment  of  his  Hieroglyphic 
for  the  present  year  1830,  which,  amongst  other  memorabilia,  contains 
an  exact  picture  of  **  A  Royal  Furural ! !  !'*  The  incredulist  will 
doubtless  see  but  little  in  this  strange  production ;  but  if  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  author’s  system  of  interpreting  Dreams  be  founded  upon  such 
v4X)rrect  principles  as  his  Annual  P^uctions,  he  will  no  doubt  gain 
thousands  of  votaries. 


On  Weduesday  will  be  published. 

Price  Is 

REMARKS  on  Mr  GRAY’S  ADDRESS  to  tk 

PRINTERS  of  EDINBURGH. 

Published  by  John  Anderson,  Jun.,  65,  North  Bridge. 

On  the  1st  of  October  will  be  published. 

No.  I.  OF 

THE  EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY 

Dedicated,  by  Permission,  ’ 

To  JOHN  BARROW,  Esq.  F.R.S., 

One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty : 

BEING  A 

IVARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVEY. 

tTURE  in  the  POLAR  SEAS  and  REGIONS;  with  Illii* 
trations  of  their  Climate,  Geology,  and  Natural  History ;  and  an 

COUNT  OF  THE  WhALE  FISHERY. 

By  PROFESSOR  LESLIE,  PROFESSOR  JAMESOV 
and  HUGH  MURRAY,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  ' 

Embellished  with  a  correct  Chart  of  the  Routes  of  Discovery  to. 
gether  with  Enffravin^x  by  Branrton,  exhibiting  pirtn 

resque  Views  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  Groups  of  the  Natives,  with  their 
Occupations  and  Pursuits,  Natural  History,  the  Whale  Fishery 
In  small  8vo.  Price  5s.  in  cloth  boards. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London. 


This  day  is  published, 

By  HENRY  CONSTABLE,  19,  Waterloo  Plac-e, 

In  one  volume,  price  7s.  6d.  neatly  bound. 

Uniform  with  the  Boy’s  Ow^n  Book,” 
Illustrated  by  nearly 

THREE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS, 

EXECUTED  IN  THE  BEST  MANNER  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS, 

AN 

ELEGANT  HOLIDAY  PRESENT, 

BY 

KING  OBERON,  I  MOTHER  GOOSE, 

QEEEN  MAB,  |  MOTHER  BUNCH, 

MASTER  PUCK, 

And  Other  MEMBERS  of  the  COURT  of  THE  FAIRIES. 

Now  first  collected,  and  carefully  reprinted  from  the  original  MSS. 

of  those  distinguished  personages ;  and  entitled, 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK. 

Contents. — Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp.  Ali  Baba.  Beauty 
and  the  Beast.  Blue  Beard.  Blanch  and  Rosalinda.  The  Blue 
Bird.  Children  in  the  Wood.  Cinderella  ;  or.  the  Little  Glass  Slip^ 
per.  The  Discreet  Princess.  Fortunatiis.  Fisherman  and  the  Ge¬ 
nii.  Fortunio.  Fortune  and  Fatal.  Fair  One  with  the  Goldeo 
Locks.  Goody  Two  Shoes.  Graeiosa  and  Perrinet.  Griselda.  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels,  (abridged.)  Hassan  ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Fish.  Little 
Hunch  Back.  Hop  o’  my  Thumb.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  Jack 
and  his  Seven  Brothers.  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk.  History  of  Little 
Jack,  The  Invisible  Prince.  King  Pippin.  Miranda  and  the  Royal 
Ram.  Nourjahad.  Philip  Quarll.  Prince  Lee  Boo.  Peronella. 
Puss  in  Boots.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Red  Riding  Hood.  Richwd 
Cceur  de  Lion.  Ricquet  with  the  Tuft.  Robin  Hood.  SleepiM 
Beauty.  Seven  Champions.  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Sandford  and 
Merton,  Tom  ThumK  The  Three  Wishes.  Valentine  and  Orson 
Whittington  and  his  Cat.  The  White  Cat  V'ellow  Dwarf,  die 
&c.  Who  Killed  Cock  Robin.  Dame  Trot  and  her  Cat.  Old  Mo 
ther  Hubbard  and  her  Dog,  This  is  the  House  that  Jack  Built,  &c 
d£C. 

NURSERY  SONGS,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle.  Mary  had  a  pretty  Bird.  Baa,  baa, 
black  Sheep,  have  you  any  Wool.  There  was  an  old  Woman  twsed 
in  a  Blanket  Ride  a  Cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross.  There  w^a 
Man  of  Newington.  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence.  Pease-porridgenot, 
Pease- porridge  cold.  Seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  Moon.  The  Li^ 
and  the  Unicorn.  Little  Jack  a-dandy.  Girls  and  Boys  come  out  W 
Play-  Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary.  There  was  an  old  Wom^ 
that  lived  in  a  Shoe.  Oranges  and  Lemons,  say  the  Bells  of  St 
ment’s.  .There  was  an  old  Woman,  and  what  do  you  think.  A**® 
others  too  numerous  to  mention* 

SELECT,  HUMOROUS,  AND  PATHETIC 

POEMS,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Elegy  on  Mrs  Mary  Blaize— GnWsmith.  John 
“  W'e  are  Seven” — Wordsworth.  The  Battle  of  Blenheim— bouin^* 
The  Fakenham  Ghost— Bloomfield.  &c.  8ic. 

London:  Printed  for  Alfred  Miller. 


Edinburgh ;  Published  for  the  Proprietor®,  every  Saturday 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

•  W. 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  Trongate, 

CuRRY,  iun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  to-, 
don  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  tne 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  posit 
Printed  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongat^ 


